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INTRODUCTION 

Heretofore  the  number  of  associations,  number  of  members,  and 
amount  of  business  have  been  the  factors  by  which  cooperative  growth 
and  decline  have  been  measured.  However,  with  the  unstable  price 
level  since  1914,  the  amount  of  business  transacted  has  ceased  to  be 
a  suitable  measure  for  determining  gains  and  losses  for  the  various 
kinds  of  cooperation,  such  as  processing,  marketing,  and  purchasing. 
Quantities  of  products  handled  year  by  year  will  much  more  truly 
indicate  trends  in  cooperative  activity  than  any  other  measure  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

In  the  past  a  limited  amount  of  data  relative  to  the  number  of 
physical  units  of  one  kind  and  another  handled  by  the  larger  commod- 
ity associations  in  the  various  groups  has  been  collected.  Information 
of  this  type,  however,  has  not  been  sufficiently  abundant  for  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  while  the  farmers'  cooperative  movement  has  been  gain- 
ing in  intensity  and  has  been  spreading  into  new  areas. 

The  material  now  presented  includes  data  based  on  a  count  of  the 
active  farmers'  business  associations  in  1930,  with  estimates  as  to  the 
membership  in  1928  for  each  of  the  States  in  the  various  commodity 


1  Since  the  manuscript  of  this  circular  was  prepared,  a  plan  for  establishing  nation-wide  cooperative  sales 
agencies  has  been  developed  with  Federal  Farm  Board  assistance.  Already  national  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  marketing  of  grain,  livestock,  wool,  cotton,  pecans,  and  beans.  The  grain,  cotton, 
and  wool  associations  are  operating  and  it  is  expected  that  the  livestock  association  will  soon  be  ready  to 
function.  The  members  of  the  national  associations  are  in  most  instances  large-scale  State  or  regional 
organizations  composed  of  local  associations  or  individual  farmers,  or  both. 

2  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Grace  Wanstall,  Louise  E.  Bowdler,  Ruth  I.  Broderick,  Mary  H.  Buckley, 
Blanche  E.  Montgomery,  and  L.  E.  Morales,  for  assistance  in  compiling  and  preparing  for  publication  the 
statistical  material. 

3  The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  was  transferred  by  Executive  order  Oct.  1,  1929,  from  the 
U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
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groups  and  estimates  on  the  same  basis  for  the  business  transactions 
for  the  1927-28  marketing  season.  This  information  will  bring  up  to 
date  the  more  important  part  of  Technical  Bulletin  No.  40. 4 

The  figures  presented  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  for  continental  United 
States  are  of  special  value  in  comparing  the  present  status  of  coopera- 
tion with  that  of  1925,  1915,  and  1900. 

Data  regarding  number  of  units  of  products  handled  are  given  only 
for  the  years  since  1920.  It  is  expected  that  eventually  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  volume  of  this  type  of  information  to  furnish  much  truer 
pictures  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  farmer  cooperation  than  are  available 
at  this  time. 

NUMBER  OF  ASSOCIATIONS,  1930 

Few  of  the  changes  in  figures  for  the  number  of  associations,  as 
compared  with  those  appearing  in  Technical  Bulletin  No.  40,5  are 
significant.  The  figures  representing  number  of  active  associations 
and  estimated  membership  are  a  little  larger  at  each  count.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  organization  of  new  associations  and  partly 
because  each  year  information  is  obtained  regarding  old  associations 
that  had  not  been  listed  previously. 

In  addition  to  the  12,000  associations  shown  in  Table  1  there  are 
several  hundred  farmers'  organizations  formerly  engaged  in  coopera- 
tive marketing  but  which  have  ceased  to  function  as  marketing 
enterprises,  although  the  associations  still  continue  their  corporate 
existence,  and  in  many  cases  own  plants,  such  as  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  grain  elevators,  warehouses,  etc.,  which  are  rented  to  other 
marketing  agencies. 

Table  1. — Number  of  farmers'   business  associations  by  kinds  and  States,   1930 
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88 
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= 

44 

29 

172 

430 

o  Including  rice  and  dry  beans. 

*  Including  farmers'  cooperative  stores. 

4  ELSWORTH,    It.    H.      AGRICULTURAL   COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATIONS    MARKETING    AND   PURCHASING,    1923. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tech.  Bui.  40,  98  p.,  illus.     1928. 
{  Elsworth,  R.  H.     Op.  cit. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  farmers1  business  associations  by  kinds  and  States,  1930- 
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Total 
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2,458 

- 
11 

1,384 

3,448 

2,  153 

44 

157 

15 

131 

546 

1,4.54 

12,000 

Including  rice  and  dry  beans. 
Including  farmers'  cooperative  stores. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  associations  since  1928 
(Table  2)  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  organization  of  cooperative 
cotton  gins  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  A  larger  number  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations  have  been  listed  than  ever  before, 
also  a  larger  number  of  livestock-shipping  associations.  There  has 
been  an  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  number  of  asso- 
ciations for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  for 
collective  activity  in  the  marketing  of  wool.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  miscellaneous  buying  associations  since  1925  (Technical 
Bulletin  No.  40,  Table  6)  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  organization 
of  associations  for  the  purchase  of  petroleum  products. 

More  than  73  per  cent  of  all  the  associations  listed  are  in  the  12 
North  Central  States.  (Fig.  1.)  About  7  per  cent  of  the  associa- 
tions are  in  the  8  South  Central  States,  6.5  per  cent  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  3.6  per  cent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  3.8  per  cent 

the  South  Atlantic  States,  3.8  per  cent  in  the  8  Mountain  States. 


Figure  1.— states  and  Geographic  Divisions  of  the  united  states 

The  48  States  have  been  grouped  into  9  geographic  divisions,  and  part  of  the  data  in  this  publica- 
tion are  given  both  by  States  and  by  geographic  divisions. 

Table  2. — Associations,  estimated  membership,  and  estimated  business,  with 
percentages  for  geographic  divisions,  leading  States,  and  commodity  groups, 
1927-28 


Geographic  division,  State,  and 
commodity  group 

Associations  listed 

Membership  i 

Estimated 
1927-28 
season 

business, 
marketing 

Geographic  division: 

West  North  Central 

Number 
5,228 
3,358 
665 
508 
428 
363 
362 
275 
213 

Per  cent 
45.9 
29.4 
5.8 
4.5 
3.7 
3.2 
3.2 
2.4 
1.9 

Number 
1,  231,  000 
856,  600 
161,  800 
217,  700 
144,000 
107,  600 
93,  800 
104,  600 
82,  900 

Per  cent 
41.0 
28.5 
5.4 
7.3 
4.8 
3.6 
3.1 
3.5 
2.8 

1,000  dollars 
822,  780 
521,  910 
305,  360 
217,  490 
90,120 
95,  750 
92,  880 
66,  970 
86,  740 

Per  cent 
35.8 

East  North  Central 

22.7 

13.3 

Middle  Atlantic    .-.  .. .. 

9.4 

3.9 

4.2 

4.0 

2.9 

New  England 

3.8 

Total 

11,400 

100.0 

3,  000,  000 

100.0 

2,  300,  000 

100.0 

— 

i  Includes  members,  contract  members,  shareholders,  shippers,  consignors,  and  patrons. 
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Table  2. — Associations,  estimated  membership,  and  estimated  business,  with 
-percentages  for  geographic  divisions,  leading  States,  and  commodity  groups, 
1927-28 — Continued 


Geographic  division,  State,  and 
commodity  group 

Associations  listed 

Membership 

Estimated 
1927-28 
season 

business, 
marketing 

State: 

Number 

1,547 

1,310 

1,161 

900 

624 

534 

501 

464 

464 

379 

375 

291 

2,850 

Per  cent 

13.6 

11.5 

10.2 

7.9 

5.5 

4.7 

4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

3.3 

3.3 

2.6 

24.8 

Number 
339,  000 
185,  800 
264,  900 
243,  900 
203,  500 

82,100 
145,  900 
109,  300 
141,  200 

98,  100 
170,  300 
127,  500 
888,  500 

Per  cent 
11.3 
6.2 
8.8 
8.1 
6.8 
2.7 
4.9 
3.6 
4.7 
3.3 
5.7 
4.3 
29.6 

1,000  dollars 
209,  940 
133,  820 
193,  700 
154,  150 

87,  780 
79,  570 

100,  980 
92,  740 

88,  020 
226,  320 

91,  420 
153,  260 
690,  300 

Per  cent 
9.1 

5.8 

8.4 

6.7 

3.8 

3.5 

4.4 

4.0 

3.8 

California - 

Ohio                      ._-     - --- 

9.8 
4.0 

6.7 

30.0 

Total 

11,  400 

100.0 

3,  000,  000 

100.0 

2,  300,  000 

100.0 

Commodity  group: 

3,455 

2,479 

2,012 

1,269 

595 

125 

99 

90 

40 

16 

15 

1,205 

30.3 

21.7 

17.7 

11.1 

5.2 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.4 

.1 

.1 

10.6 

900,000 

600,  000 

450,  000 

215,  000 

190,  000 

140,  000 

25,  000 

50,  000 

15,  000 

15,  000 

2,  000 

398,  000 

30.0 
20.0 
15.0 

7.1 
6.3 
4.7 
.8 
1.7 
.5 
.5 
.1 
13.3 

680,  000 

620,  000 

320,  000 

300,  000 

70,  000 

97,  000 

7,000 

40,  000 

14,  600 

22,  000 

1,400 

128,  000 

29.6 

27.0 

13.9 

13.0 

3.0 

4.2 

Wool 

.3 

1.7 

Nuts                          

.6 

1.0 

.1 

5.6 

Total 

11,  400 

100.0 

3,  000,  000 

100.  0 

- 

2,  300,  000 

100.0 

ESTIMATED  MEMBERSHIP,   1928 

The  11,400  associations  listed  in  1928  had  an  estimated  membership 
of  3,000,000.  (Table  2.)  This  membership  represented  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  farmers.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  farmers  engaged 
in  buying  or  selling  together  were  members  of  farmers'  elevator 
associations,  and  about  one-fifth  belonged  to  cooperative  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  or  milk-marketing  associations. 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  farmers  participating  in  cooperative 
marketing  or  purchasing,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  are 
members  of  more  than  1  cooperative  enterprise.  Twenty-nine  per 
cent  belong  to  2  associations,  12  per  cent  to  3  associations,  4  per  cent 
to  4,  and  about  1  per  cent  to  5  or  more  associations.  These  are  the 
conclusions  reached  from  a  study  of  more  than  10,000  reports  from 
20  States  in  which  the  cooperative  method  of  handling  farm  business 
is  of  long  standing,  and  in  which  the  volume  of  cooperative  business 
is  large.  The  study,  which  was  made  by  the  division  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  did  not 
take  into  consideration  memberships  in  credit  societies,  mutual 
insurance  companies,  or  mutual  telephone  companies.  Had  such 
memberships  been  included  the  percentages  would  have  been  much 
higher  than  those  given. 

Cooperative  intensity  varies  greatly  from  State  to  State.  In  those 
States  in  which  the  merits  of  the  cooperative  method  of  doing  business 
have  long  been  recognized,  the  farmers  seem  to  be  members  of  more 
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different  enterprises  than  in  those  States  in  which  cooperation  has 
become  of  importance  only  in  recent  years. 

In  Minnesota,  farmers  have  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  cooperative 
method  of  marketing  and  purchasing.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  participating  in  cooperative  activity  are  members  of  2  or 
more  associations;  35  per  cent  are  members  of  2  organizations;  24 
per  cent  are  members  of  3  associations;  16  per  cent  are  members  of  4 
associations;  and  7  per  cent  are  members  of  5  or  more  different  asso- 


700       600 


Figure  2.— Marketing  and  purchasing  asso- 
ciations,   1930 

Wisconsin  was  the  leading  State  in  1930  as  regards  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  dairy  products;  Illinois  led  in  the  number  of  associa- 
tions marketing  grain;  Iowa  was  first  in  livestock-shipping 
associations;  and  California  led  in  the  number  of  fruit  and 
associations. 


ciations.  Only  18  per  cent  of  the  farmer  cooper ators  of  the  State 
belong  to  but  1  association. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  California  cooperators  are  members  of 
2  associations;  15  per  cent  are  members  of  3;  3  per  cent  are  members 
of  4;  and  1  per  cent  are  members  of  5  or  more  organizations. 

The  percentages  belonging  to  2  or  more  associations  in  some  of 
the  other  States  are  as  follows:  Indiana,  54  per  cent;  South  Dakota, 
54;  Ohio,  52 ;  Wisconsin,  50;  Nebraska,  48;  Kansas,  48;  Forth  Dakota, 
45;  New  York,  45 ;  Iowa,  43. 
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Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  estimated  membership  is  in  the 
North  Central  States,  7.3  per  cent  is  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  5.4  per  cent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  wStates.     (Table  2.) 

The  States  in  which  there  is  considerable  cooperative  activity  in  the 
order  of  then  relative  importance  are  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  Michigan.     (Table  2.) 

ESTIMATED  BUSINESS,   1927-28 

Total  business  transacted  by  the  11,400  associations  during  the 
1927-28  marketing  season  is  estimated  at  $2,300,000,000.  This  is  a 
smaller  amount  by  $100,000,000  than  the  estimate  for  10,803  asso- 
ciations for  the  1925-26  season.  This  reduction  is  due  to  a  lower 
price  level  in  1927-28  than  in  1925-26.  The  index  number  of  farm 
prices  in  1925  was  147,  and  in  1928,  139.  Had  the  1925  price  level 
prevailed  in  1928,  the  estimated  business  for  the  latter  year  w^ould 
have  been  $2,432,000,000. 

Of  the  48  States,  California  had  the  largest  estimated  business  for 
the  1927-28  marketing  season.  The  other  leading  States  as  regards 
cooperative  activity  as  measured  in  dollars  were:  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
and  North  Dakota.      (Tables  2  and  3.) 

Complete  data  relative  to  number  of  associations,  estimated  mem- 
bership, and  estimated  business,  by  groups  and  States,  are  given  in 
Table  3. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  HANDLING  COTTON 

Cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  have  decreased  in 
number  since  1915.  However,  the  associations  functioning  to-day 
are  transacting  a  much  larger  business  annually  than  was  the  case 
14  years  ago.  The  213  associations  listed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1915  had  an  estimated  membership  of  18,400  and  were  trans- 
acting business  estimated  at  $1,502,007  a  year.  The  125  associations 
listed  by  the  department  in  1928  had  an  estimated  membership  of 
140,000  and  for  the  1927-28  marketing  season  transacted  business 
amounting  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  associa- 
tions listed  were  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  other  leading  States 
as  regards  number  of  associations  were  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
(Table  3  and  fig.  3.) 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  business  handled  during  the  period 
1921-1929  by  the  cotton  associations  is  included  in  the  sales  of  16 
large-scale  organizations.  In  addition  to  the  large-scale  associations 
there  are  a  few  local  cooperatives  engaged  in  selling  cotton,  about  90 
asociations  for  operating  cotton  gins  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  a 
number  of  associations  for  operating  warehouses  or  compress  stations. 
Cotton  receipts  bv  the  large-scale  associations  since  1921  amount  to 
7,813,215  bales.  (Table  4.)  This  quantity  is  7.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
ginnings  for  the  eight  years.  Five  associations  received  352,226  bales 
of  the  1921  crop  and  15  associations  1,472,586  bales  of  the  1925  crop. 
(Table  5.)  From  4.4  to  9.2  per  cent  of  the  annual  crops  has  been 
marketed  cooperatively, 
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Figure  3. — Farmers'  associations  handling  Cotton,  1929 

Sixteen  large  associations  serve  the  farmers  of  the  cotton  States  as  marketing  agencies.  Fourteen 
of  the  associations  are  stockholders  of  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  a  central  marketing  organization.  There  are  cooperative  cotton  gins  and  warehouses  inmost 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Table  4. — Cotton  received  by  large-scale  cooperative  associations,  1921-22  to  1928-i 


Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Cotton  received  in— 

Association 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Montgomery,  Ala... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

do 

Delano,  Calif 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1922 

1921 
1922 

1921 

1927 

1922 

1924 

1923 

1921 

1923 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1926 

Bales 

Bales 
57,407 

10,249 
»  69, 033 

3,547 

Bales 
65, 316 

7,948 
37, 807 

3,341 

Bales 
79,  366 

ciation. 

Arizona  Pimacotton  Growers 

Arkansas  Cotton  Growers'  Coopera- 
tive Association. 

Arkansas    Farmers'    Union    Cotton 
Growers'  Association. 

California  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 

10,700 

9,  748 
40,  361 

3,846 

387 

tion.2 
Georgia  Cotton   Growers'   Coopera- 

55,184 

70,  812 

105,  861 

tive  Association. 
Illinois  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative 

Mound  City,  111 

Shreveport,  La 

Greenwood,  Miss_.. 

Jackson,  Miss 

New  Madrid,  Mo... 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Oklahoma    City, 

Okla. 
Columbia,  S.  C 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tex _. 

4  108 

Association.3 
Louisiana     Farm     Bureau     Cotton 

29, 885 
107, 432 
33, 855 
4  3,  708 
130,  853 
118,743 
5  121,223 
4  15,  318 
182,  321 

26,  537 

Growers'  Cooperative  Association. 
Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 

156,  026 

168,  021 

124,  542 
44, 188 

Association. 
Missouri  Cotton  Growers'  Coopera- 

4 2,  051 

tive  Association. 
North    Carolina    Cotton    Growers' 

U35,912 

65,  868 

•122,001 

116,  562 

Cooperative  Association. 

Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

South    Carolina    Cotton    Growers' 

91, 311 

141, 440 
99,  334 

Cooperative  Association. 
Tennessee  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 

4 18,  241 

tion. 
Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Associa- 

93, 802 

77,706 

284,  322 

tion. 
Southwestern  Irrigated  Cotton  Grow- 

El Paso,  Tex 

ers'  Association. 

Total 

352,  226 

764,  928 

928,  562 

1,  096,  507 

1  Includes  some  cotton  of  the  1921-22  crop. 

2  Formerly  San  Joaquin  Cotton  Growers, 

3  Went  out  of  business  in  1926 


4  Sold  through  Arkansas  Cotton  Growers'  Coop- 
erative Association. 
6  Including  some  cotton  of  the  1922-23  crop. 
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Table  4. — Cotton  received  by  large-scale  cooperative  associations,  1921-22  to 

n9 — Continued 


Association 

Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Cotton  received  in— 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Alabama     Farm     Bureau     Cotton 
Association. 

Arizona  Pimacotton  Growers 

Arkansas   Cotton   Growers'    Coop- 
erative Association. 

Arkansas   Farmers'   Union   Cotton 
Growers'  Association. 

California   Cotton   Growers'   Asso- 

Montgomery, Ala... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

do 

Delano,  Calif.. 

Atlanta,  Ga .. 

1922 

1921 
1922 

1921 

1927 

1922 

1924 

1923 

1921 

1923 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1926 

Bales 
106,  591 

16, 457 
113,  516 

9,760 

Bales 
106,  759 

11,  741 
58,  372 

2,024 

Bales 
80,  238 

19,  862 
11,  316 

699 

7,800 

21, 487 

Bales 
56, 446 

65, 127 
22,  771 

750 

5,716 

ciation.2 
Georgia  Cotton  Growers'  Coopera- 

113, 597 

4  840 

6  51, 186 

262,  898 

42,  551 

4  12,  318 

161, 172 

206,  542 

97,  775 

33,063 

7  244,  320 

85,  569 

62,  252 

tive  Association. 
Illinois  Cotton  Growers'   Coopera- 

Mound City,  111 

Shreveport,  La 

Greenwood,  Miss... 

Jackson,  Miss 

New  Madrid,  Mo... 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Oklahoma    City, 

Okla. 
Columbia,  S.  C 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tex 

tive  Association.3 

Louisiana    Farm    Bureau    Cotton 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association. 

Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 

Mississippi   Farm   Bureau   Cotton 
Association. 

Missouri  Cotton  Growers'  Coopera- 
tive Association. 

North    Carolina    Cotton    Growers' 
Cooperative  Association. 

Oklahoma   Cotton  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

South    Carolina    Cotton    Growers' 
Cooperative  Association. 

Tennessee   Cotton   Growers'   Asso- 
ciation. 

Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Asso- 

55, 341 
238,073 
42,  633 
4  6,  620 
120,  026 
195,  936 
71,  251 
15, 487 
195,  985 
2,846 

27, 414 
135,  550 

67,  810 
^  722 

46,  325 
163,  944 

27,873 

20,  982 
175,  747 

18,  017 

26,  962 
231,  485 
75, 699 
4  1,  129 
58,  349 
363,  616 
27,997 
28,490 
] 

ciation. 
Southwestern      Irrigated      Cotton 

El  Paso,  Tex 

\  137, 168 

Growers'  Association. 

Total 

1,  472,  586 

1,  208,  663 

825,  786 

1, 163, 957 

2  Formerly  San  Joaquin  Cotton  Growers. 

3  Went  out  of  business  in  1926. 

4  Sold  through  Arkansas  Cotton  Growers'  Coop- 
erative Association. 


6  Exclusive  of  long-staple  cotton. 

7  Auditor's  report,  Aug.  31,  1926. 


Table  5.- 


■Cotton  received  and  percentage  of  total  production  handled  cooperatively 
by  large-scale  associations,  1921-22  to  1928-29 


Marketing  season 

Large- 
scale 

associa- 
tions 

Cotton  re- 
ceived 

Receipts  in 
terms  of 

percentage 
of  total 

cotton  crop 

1921-22 

Number 
5 

10 
14 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 

Bales 

352,  226 

764,  928 

928,  562 

1,  096,  507 

1, 472,  586 

1,  208,  663 

825,  786 

1, 163,  957 

Per  cent 
4.4 

1922-23.    

7.8 

1923-24 

9.2 

1924-25   . 

8.0 

1925-26   _ 

9.  1 

1926-27.. 

6.7 

1927-28 t 

6.4 

1928-29. _ 

8.0 

The  percentages  of  the  various  State  crops  marketed  cooperatively 
have  varied  widely.  In  Arizona  from  9  to  43.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
cotton  baled  has  been  sold  through  a  single  association,  and  in  Missis- 
sippi from  14.9  to  23.4  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  has  been  marketed  by 
two  associations.  The  percentage  for  Oklahoma  has  ranged  from 
9.4  per  cent  of  the  1924  crop  to  30.2  per  cent  of  the  1928  crop.  The 
percentages  for  the  States  making  the  best  showing  from  a  cooperative 
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viewpoint  in  the  1928-29  marketing  season  were  Arizona,  Oklahoma, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina.      (Table  6.) 

Table  6. — Percentage  of  the  cotton  crop  delivered  to  large-scale  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  specified  States  by  seasons,   1921-22  to  1928-29  l 


State 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

7.0 
21.8 
6.6 

11.1 
10.2 
6.6 

8.1 
9.0 
4.0 

7.9 
13.8 

7.7 

7.1 
9.6 
3.9 

6.7 

21.8 

1.2 

8.6 

2.0 

5.0 

15.0 

.6 

5.4 

15.8 

3.8 

5.8 

4.5 

6.4 

5.? 

23.8 

2.8 

43. ' 

1.9 

3.3 

7.7 

12.0 
8.1 
23.4 
2.9 
12.8 
18.1 
12.5 
6.8 
4.2 
9.2 

10.6 
5.4 

15.4 
1.1 

14.1 
9.4 

12.3 
5.2 
5.7 
8.0 

9.8 
5.6 
15.3 
4.1 
14.6 
12.2 
11.0 
6.4 
5.9 
9.1 

5.7 
6.7 

14.9 
3.0 
9.9 

11.1 
7.1 
3.4 
3.5 
6.7 

6.0 

3.9 

19.2 

17.0 

20.8 

.8 

North  Carolina 

3  2.6 
39.0 

*  5.3 

13.6 
10.5 

«21.7 

7.1 
30.2 

South  Carolina 

3.9 

6.7 

Texas..  ....     . 

4.3 
4.4 

2.4 

7.8 

2.7 

United  States 

8.0 

i  Based  on  total  production  as  reported  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbooks,  1927  and  1928. 

2  Including  6,137  bales  of  the  1921  crop  sold  with  the  1922  crop. 

3  Including  20,000  bales  of  the  1921  crop  sold  with  the  1922  crop. 
*  Including  40,000  bales  of  the  1921  crop  sold  with  the  1922  crop. 

« Including  25,000  bales  of  the  1922  crop  sold  with  the  1923  crop. 

The  activities  of  12  of  the  large-scale  associations  were  coordinated 
through  the  American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange,  Dallas,  Tex.,  a 
federation  of  the  associations  served.  The  overhead  organization 
rendered  accounting,  statistical,  membership,  and  sales  service.  It 
also  furnished  opportunity  for  the  formulation  by  the  administrative 
officials  of  the  various  State  units  of  uniform  policies  in  matters 
common  to  all. 

As  of  February  1,  1930,  the  American  Cotton-Growers'  Exchange 
was  superseded  by  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 
which  had  been  incorporated  January  13,  1930,  with  authorized  capi- 
tal stock  of  $30,000,000,  to  function  as  a  central  agency  for  the  mar- 
keting of  cotton  received  by  stockholder  cooperatives.  Fourteen 
State  associations  are  included  among  the  stockholders. 

A  recent  development  in  cooperative  cotton  marketing  is  the  estab- 
lishment in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  of  many  gins  to  be  operated  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  The  movement  in  Texas  has  been  largely  the 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Gin  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  gin  company  plants  have  been  established  at  30  points 
in  the  State.  In  Oklahoma  independent  local  associations  have  been 
formed  at  50  places  for  the  operation  of  gins.  There  are  a  few  coopera- 
tive gins  in  the  other  States  and  a  few  cotton  warehouses  that  are 
operated  along  cooperative  lines.     (Fig.  3.) 

ASSOCIATIONS  MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

More  associations  were  engaged  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of 
dairy  products  in  1928  than  in  1925.  The  estimated  business  for 
2,197  associations  listed  in  1925  was  $535,000,000,  whereas  the  esti- 
mated business  for  2,500  associations  listed  in  1928  was  $640,000,000. 
(Table  7.)  This  indicates  an  increase  in  amount  of  business  of  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent  for  the  three  years. 
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Table  7. — Associations  marketing  dairy  products,  estimated  membership,  and  esti- 

t,  by  kind  of  association,  1928 


Kind  of  association 


Associations 


Estimated  mem- 
bership 


Estimated  business 


Creamery 

Cheese  factory.  _. 
Milk  distributing 
Milk  bargaining . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number 
1,400 
740 
114 
47 
199 


2,500 


Per  cent 

56.0 

29.6 

4.5 

1.9 

8.0 


Members 

280,  000 

50,000 

135,  000 

130,  000 

5,000 


100.0 


600,  000 


Per  cent 

46.7 

8.3 

22.5 

21.7 


1,000  dols. 
245,000 

30,000 
150,  000 
200,  000 

15,000 


100.0 


640,000 


Per  cent 
38.3 

4.7 
23.4 
31.3 

2.3 


100.0 


The  associations  listed  in  1928  were  classed  for  convenience  in  five 
groups:  (1)  Associations  operating  creameries  or  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  butter;  (2)  associations  functioning  in  connection  with 
cheese  factories;  (3)  associations  engaged  in  one  or  more  functions  in 
the  receiving,  processing,  and  distributing  of  fluid  milk;  (4)  associ- 
ations of  milk  producers  engaged  in  bargaining  with  milk  dealers  as 
to  the  prices  which  the  producers  shall  receive  for  their  product;  and 
(5)  miscellaneous  associations,  including  those  not  falling  in  any  one 
of  the  other  groups. 

COOPERATIVE  CREAMERIES 

The  largest  group  among  the  associations  handling  dairy  products 
is  that  which  includes  the  cooperative  creameries.  (Table  8  and 
fig.  4.)  More  than  80  per  cent  of  these  associations  are  located  in  three 
adjoining  States,  namely,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
1,400  associations  in  the  entire  group  handled  about  500,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  1928  and  the  associations  in  the  three  States 
named  above  handled  more  than  73  per  cent  of  the  creamery  butter 
made  and  marketed  by  cooperatives.  The  same  three  States  produced 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  the  cooperative  creamery 
butter  in  1926  as  in  1298. 


Table  8.- 


-  Associations  marketing  dairy  products,  number  listed  in  1929,  and  esti- 
mated business,  1928 


Creameries 

Cheese  fac- 
tories 

Milk-dis- 
tributing 
associations 

Milk-bar- 
gaining 
associations 

Miscel- 
laneous 
associations  ' 

Total  asso- 
ciations 

State 

Num- 
ber 
listed 

Esti- 
mated 
busi- 
ness 

Num- 
ber 
listed 

Esti 
mated 
busi- 
ness 

Num- 
ber 
listed 

Esti- 
mated 
busi- 
ness 

Num- 
ber 
listed 

Esti- 
mated 
busi- 
ness 

Num- 
ber 
listed 

Esti- 
mated 
busi- 
ness 

Num- 
ber 
listed 

Esti- 
mated 
busi- 
ness 

6 

624 

255 

18 

248 

3 

14 

53 

6 

14 

2 

1,000 

dollars 

420 

85,  000 

50,000 

1,200 

40,  000 

60 

18,  000 

9,500 

1,400 

6,500 

20 

30 

30 

592 

5 

1,000 

dollars 

1,300 

1,400 

22,  500 

140 

9 
3 
12 
7 
3 
9 
3 
9 
5 

2 

1 
13 

31 

1,000 

dollars 

90,000 

11,000 

5,000 

1,000 

500 

5,000 

8,000 

3,100 

5,000 

3,000 

200 

400 

8,500 

9,300 

1 

1,000 
dollars 
30,000 

23 

6 

66 

7 
4 

1,000 

dollars 

700 

1,200 

1.500 

600 

300 

69 
663 
930 

39 
259 

13 

1,000 
dollars 
122, 420 

98,600 

Wisconsin    ._ 

5 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
9 
1 
1 
2 

15,  000 
45,  000 

3,000 
35,  000 

7,000 

9,000 
12,  000 

3,000 
15,  000 
12,  000 

94,000 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

47,940 
43,  800 

40.060 

California 

1 

12 
6 
3 

1 

60 
2,500 
1,100 
3,900 

60 

20   33.060 

9 
6 
2 

510 

90 

550 

85 

32 

27 

6 

3 

35 

319 

24,610 

Ohio 

19,  590 

16, 950 

15,280 

12,400 

18 
139 

1,650 
31,  250 

1 
65 

150 
3,360 

3 

67 

300 
2,780 

10,600 

All  others.  . 

17 

14,  000 

60,  690 

United  States.. 

1,400 

245,  000 

740 

30,000 

114 

150,  000 

47 

200,  000 

199 

15,  000 

2,500 

640,000 

1  Including  federations,  sales  agencies,  cream  stations,  warehouse  associations,  associations  renting  dairy 
plants,  etc. 
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About  34  per  cent  of  the  creamery  butter  made  in  the  United  States 
in  1928  was  produced  and  marketed  by  cooperative  enterprises.  The 
percentages  for  the  States  producing  the  larger  quantities  of  creamery 
butter  were  as  follows:  Wisconsin,  75.1  per  cent;  Minnesota,  67  per 
cent;  Idaho,  58.3  per  cent;  Vermont,  50.3  per  cent;  California,  44.1 
per  cent;  Iowa,  43.1  per  cent;  Michigan,  29.3  per  cent.  The  per- 
centages given  above  for  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  Michigan 
are  larger  than  those  representing  cooperative  activity  in  1926. 
(Table  9.) 


Figure  4. — Cooperative  creameries,  1929 

The  cooperative  creameries  are  located  largely  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  cooperative  creameries  are  in  these  three  States.  There  are  one  or  more  cream- 
eries in  most  of  the  other  States. 

The  average  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made  per  association 
increased  from  337,601  pounds  in  1926  to  356,721  pounds  in  1928. 
(Table  10.) 

Table  9. — Percentage  of  creamery  butter  marketed  cooperatively  in  specified  States, 

1926  and  1928 


State 

Creamery     butter 
marketed     coop- 
eratively in — 

State 

Creamery     butter 
marketed     coop- 
eratively in — 

1926 

1928 

1926 

1928 

71.6 
66.3 
49.7 
49.2 
46.5 
43.7 

75.1 
67.0 
58.3 
50.3 
44.1 
43.1 

40.6 
28.5 
11.6 
21.3 
34.3 

29.9 

29.3 

15.3 

8.2 

33.6 

114232°— 30- 
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Table   10. — Average  quantity  of  butter  made  per  cooperative  creamery  reporting 
production,  for  leading  States,  1926  and  1928 


State 


California 

Nebraska 

Washington... 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

South  Dakota 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania. 
United  States. 


1926 


Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 


Number 

16 

16 

20 

15 

291 

22 

222 

616 

72 

33 

29 

1,475 


Average 

quantity 

of  butter 

made 


Pounds 
2, 083, 914 
659,  431 
587,  330 
520,  587 
392,  908 
337,  962 
332,  215 
289,011 
284, 929 
123,  870 
104,  330 
337,  601 


1928 


Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 


Number 

11 

12 

14 

10 

205 

17 

226 

565 

45 

15 

17 

1.213 


Average 

quantity 

of  butter 

made 


Pounds 
2,  269,  928 
986, 045 
629,  789 
463,  225 
404,  869 
403,  546 
340,  998 
291, 317 
363,  968 
152,  791 
104,  221 
356,  721 


The  distribution  of  the  creamery  associations  in  quantity  groups 
was  about  the  same  in  1928  as  in  1926,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
produced  by  the  associations  in  each  of  the  quantity  groups,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  cooperative  creamery  butter,  varies  but  little 
for  the  two  years.  A  slightly  larger  portion  of  all  the  cooperative 
butter  was  handled  by  the  associations  in  the  larger  groups  in  1928 
than  in  1926.     (Table  11.) 


Table  11. 


■Percentage  of  cooperatively  made  butter  made  by  associations  in  indi- 
cated quantity  groups,  1926  and  1928 


Quantity  group 

Percentage  of  coop- 
erative creamery 
butter  handled 

Quantity  group 

Percentage  of  coop- 
erative creamery 
butter  handled 

1926 

1928 

1926 

1928 

Production    per    association 
(pounds) : 
100,000  and  under 

2.1 
11.7 
15.0 
14.0 
10.9 
8.7 
6.7 

1.9 

11.8 
15.5 
14.4 
10.0 
6.6 
5.9 

Production    per    association 
(pounds) — Continued. 
700,001-800,000 . 

4.1 
2.6 
2.0 
11.9 
10.3 

5.6 

100,001-200,000 

800,001-900,000 

2.6 

200,001-300,000 

900,001-1,000,000 

2.0 

300,001-400,000 

1 ,000,001-2,000,000 

12.9 

400,001-500,000-.. 

2,000,001  and  over.. 

10.9 

All  groups 

600,001-700,000 

100.0 

100.0 

More  than  20  of  the  farmer-owned  and  farmer-operated  coopera- 
tive creamery  associations  in  the  United  States  are  each  making  more 
than  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter  annually.  The  association  with  the 
largest  output  is  located  in  California,  as  is  also  the  association  stand- 
ing third  as  to  quantity  of  butter  produced.  An  association  in 
Nebraska  stands  second  of  those  that  have  reported  physical  produc- 
tion of  creamery  butter  for  1929.     (Table  12.) 
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Table  12. — Butter  made  by  specified  associations,  1920- 


Association 


Address 


Year 
organ- 
ized 


Butter  made 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Imperial    Valley    Milk    Producers' 
Association. 

Valley  Flower  Cooperative  Creamery 
Co. 

Danish  Creamery  Association 

Harmony  Valley  Creamery  Associa- 
tion. 

Kings  County  Creamery  Association- 
Point  Reyes  Cooperative  Creamery.. 

Milk  Producers'  Association  of  Cen- 
tral California. 

Dairymen's   Cooperative   Creamery 
of  Boise  Valley. 

Jerome  Cooperative  Creamery 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  Co. 
(Ltd.). 

Osceola  County  Cooperative-  Cream- 
ery Association. 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  As- 
sociation. 

Fergus  Cooperative  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation. 

Farmers'      Cooperative      Creamery 
(Inc.). 

Twin   City   Milk   Producers'   Asso- 
ciation. 

Farmers'  Union  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery. 

Farmers'  Equity  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery Association. 

Farmers'  Union  Creamery  Co 

Farmers'    Equity   Union   Creamery 
Co. 

Equity  Creamery  &  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. 

Whatcom  County  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Skagit  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion. 

Lewis-Pacific  Dairymen's  Association 

Yakima  Dairymen's  Association 

Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Associa 
tion.2 

Chicago  Equity  Union  Exchange  3_. 

Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.)  4„. 


Holtville,  Calif. 
Ferndale,  Calif- 


Fresno,  Calif 

Harmony,  Calif. 


Lemoore,  Calif 

Point  Reyes,  Calif. 
Modesta,  Calif 


Caldwell,  Idaho. 


Jerome,  Idaho.. 
Payette,  Idaho. 


Sibley,  Iowa 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Milaca,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Orleans,  Nebr 


Superior,  Nebr. 
Lima,  Ohio 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.. 
Belliogham,  Wash. 
Burlington,  Wash.. 


Chehalis,  Wash 

Yakima,  Wash 

Los  Angeles,  Calif... 


Chicago,  111 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1918 

1913 

1895 
1913 

1916 
1914 
1917 


1915 
1915 

1923 

1913 

1907 

1907 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1921 

1915 

1919 

1916 

1919 
1921 
1910 

1917 
1921 


Pounds 
2, 103,  640 


987,  469 


i  467,  074 

1,  309,  614 
1,  409,  856 
3,  295,  650 


Pounds 
2,  444,  847 

1,  084,  688 

2,  822,  269 
i  560,  589 


497,  843 
539,  540 
867,  002 
743,  024 


1,  065,  607 
961,  280 


4,  537, 905 
2.  624,  848 


1,647,680 
3,  400,  687 


Pounds 

2,  479,  40* 

918,  543 

3,  461,  251 
i  683,  998 

1,  791,  635 
1,  273,  083 
3,  790, 487 


Pounds 
3, 137,  403 

1, 142,  687 

3,  995,  575 
i  842,  992 

2,  195,  526 
1,  375,  737 

4,  314, 455 


177.  271 
614,  948 


327,  605 
807,  594 


781,  437 
661,  295 
1,  010,  663 
1,  726, 924 
1, 049,  768 
1,  267,  733 
1,  703, 130 


848,  974 
758,  959 
1,  026,  720 
1,  868,  334 
1,  220,  497 
1,  555, 074 
1,  220,  679 


488,  206 
1, 185,  569 

525,  350 

1,  026,  334 
793,  872 
881,  722 

2,  724,  270 
1,  050,  728 
1,  533, 041 

992, 088 


1,  659,  260 

2,  219,  333 


914,  965 


1,  526,  245 

2,  906,  720 
799, 055 
899,  613 


1,  518,  779 
3,  179, 069 
1,  262,  926 
1, 037,  797 


6,  852,  494 
2,  926,  993 


9,  381,  295 
3,  336,  481 


12,  476,  089 
3,  031,  974 


i  Business  year  ends  Aug.  31. 

2  Sales  agency  for  8  associations  making  butter. 

3  Sales  agency  for  4  associations  making  butter. 

*  Sales  agency  for  more  than  400  associations  making  butter. 
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Table  12. — Butter  made  by  specified  associations,  1920-1929 — Continued 


Association 


Butter  made 


1924  1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


Imperial  Valley  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion  

Valley  Flower  Cooperative  Creamery  Co. 

Danish  Creamery  Association 

Harmony  Valley  Creamery  Association.. 

Kings  County  Creamery  Association 

Point  Reyes  Cooperative  Creamery 

Milk  Producers'  Association  of  Central 

California 

Dairymen's    Cooperative    Creamery   of 

Boise  Valley 

Jerome  Cooperative  Creamery 

Farmers'     Cooperative    Creamery    Co. 

(Ltd.). 

Osceola  County  Cooperative  Creamery 

Association 

Farmers'    Cooperative   Creamery  Asso- 
ciation  

Fergus  Cooperative  Creamery  Association 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Creamery  (Inc.)--- 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Association.. 
Farmers'  Union  Cooperative  Creamery.. 
Farmers'  Equity  Cooperative  Creamery 

Association 

Farmers'  Union  Creamery  Co 

Farmers'  Equity  Union  Creamery  Co 

Equity  Creamery  &  Mercantile  Exchange 
Whatcom  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion  

Skagit  County  Dairymen's  Association.. 

Lewis-Pacific  Dairymen's  Association 

Yakima  Dairymen's  Association 

Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Association 2. 

Chicago  Equity  Union  Exchange  3 

Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.)  i 


Pounds 
3. 100.  969 
1, 197.  673 

4,  372,  271 
i  772,  858 

1,  470,  285 
1,  391,  741 

5,  380,  874 


707,  770 

1,  204,  000 

945,  785 

963,  955 

4,  223,  727 

1,  261,  784 

1,  690, 144 
1, 125,  043 
1,  076,  215 
1,  622,  765 

3,  291,  587 
1,  551,  789 

1,  376,  736 
367,  314 

15,  266,  401 

2,  623,  481 
32,  842,  079 


Pounds 
2,  809,  508 
1, 139,  916 
4,  250,  271 
1 1,  325,  058 
1,  267,  854 
1,  635.  393 

4,  679,  472 

411,  553 

1,  562,  436 

2,  539,  639 

877,  054 

1,  443,  000 

1,  084,  604 
1, 135,  006 

2,  699,  550 

1,  592, 197 

2,  172, 160 
1,  311,  545 
1,  193,  035 
1,  800.  291 

3,  072,  584 

878,  561 
982,  889 
490,  014 

18,  726,  239 
3,  195,  230 
79,  106,  910 


Pounds 

2,  741,  391 
1, 117,  204 

4,  306.  310 
1 1,  337,  065 

1,  336,  603 
1,  460,  011 

6,  023,  367 

1,  334,  391 
1,  938,  974 

3,  010,  2S7 
1, 140,  691 

1,  631,  283 
1, 153,  536 
1, 146,  610 
3,  244,  602 

2,  532,  672 

3,  055,  000 
1,  670,  496 
1, 109,  867 
2, 135,  041 

3,  368,  668 

1,  648, 

1,  165,  933 

628,  234 

25,  717,  329 

5,  354,  870 
79,  567, 191 


Pounds 
2,  719,  698 
1,  349,  629 
5,  025,  745 
1 1,  393,  943 
1,  783,  778 

1,  457,  820 

7,  391,  473 

2,  025,  928 

2,  143,  000 

3,  412,  537 
1,491,579 

1,  700,  000 
1, 197,  448 
1, 163,  811 

2,  967,  577 

3,  357, 130 

3,  421,  017 
3,  063,  993 
1,271,866 

2,  284,  781 

3,  682, 108 
1,  414,  880 
1,  284,  714 

956,  824 

28,  896,  214 

5,  394,  035 

84,  256,  763 


Pounds 
2,  604,  608 
1,  470,  781 

5,  581,  114 
1 1,  604,  784 

1,  469,  409 

1,  520,  961 

7,  405,  225 

2,  787,  848 

2,  252,  285 

3,  843,  762 

1,  769,  277 

1,  676,  072 
1,  363,  512 

1,  314,  061 

2,  402,  459 

3,  084,  543 

4,  413,  000 
4,  784,  087 

1,  258,  846 

2,  768,  364 

3,  707. 486 
1,  407.  705| 
1,  272,  260 
1,  075,  219j 

28,  221,  620 

6,  618,  885 
86,  648,  651 


Pounds 

2,  405,  829 
1,  358,  621 

5,  684.  945 
1,  806,  611 
1,  709,  846 

1,  364,  023 

6,  598,  841 

3,  286,  383 

2,  497,  747 

3,  940,  280 
«  1,  820,  000 

1,  770,  000 

1,  479,  559 
*  1,  360,  000 

2,  222,  729 

3,  048,  679 

5, 138,  317 
5,  686,  266 
1,  355,  450 
3,  069,  838 

3,  963,  478 
1,  287.  878 
1,  287,  878 
1,  233,  384 

30,  428,  881 
8,  077,  029 

93, 114,  955 


'-  Business  year  ends  Aug.  31. 

2  Sales  agency  for  8  associations  making  butter. 

3  Sales  agency  for  4  associations  making  butter. 

4  Sales  agency  for  more  than  400  associations  making  butter. 

5  Estimated. 


CHEESE  FACTORIES 

Approximate!}7  120,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  was  handled  in  1928 
through  the  740  cooperative  associations  listed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (Fig.  5.)  More  than  77  per  cent  of  the 
total  cooperative  cheese  was  handled  by  associations  located  in  Wis- 
consin, and  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  by  the  associations 
in  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and  Minnesota. 

There  was  a  decline  in  cooperative  activity  as  regards  the  manu- 
facture and  marketing  of  cheese  during  the  two  years  from  1926  to 
1928.  In  the  earlier  year  32.5  per  cent  of  all  cheese  produced  was 
handled  by  cooperatives,  whereas  the  percentage  for  1928  wTas  but 
28.1.  There  was  also  a  decline  in  cooperative  activity  in  some  of 
the  more  important  of  the  cheese-producing  States,  including  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vermont.  A  larger  percentage  was  marketed  cooperatively  in  1928 
than  in  1926  in  Oregon;  the  Wisconsin  percentage  is  the  same  for 
the  two  years.     (Table  13.) 
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Figure  5. — Cooperative  Cheese  factories,  1929 

Wisconsin  produces  77  per  cent  of  the  cheese  made  cooperatively  in  the  United  States.     Minne- 
sota, New  York,  and  Oregon  are  other  States  in  which  cheese  is  made  on  a  cooperative  basis. 


Table   13.- 


Percentage  of  cheese  output  of  specified  dairy  States  marketed  coop- 
eratively, 1926  and  1928 


State 


Wisconsin. 

Oregon 

Minnesota 
New  York 
Michigan,. 


Cheese  marketed 

cooperatively 

1926 

1928 

34.3 

34.3 

73.7 

'    75.5 

80.7 

60.3 

12.1 

7.8 

40.7 

21.9 

State 


Illinois 

Washington.. 
Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

United  States 


Cheese  marketed 
cooperatively 


32.5 
57.7 
30.4 

57.5 
32.5 


1928 


19.6 
29.8 
10.4 
41.4 

28.1 


The  average  output  per  cheese  factory  declined  by  nearly  10,000 
pounds  during  the  two  years  ended  with  1928.  The  793  associations 
reporting  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1926  marketed  on  the 
average  175,426  pounds  of  cheese,  and  the  570  associations  reporting 
for  1928  had  an  average  output  of  165,927  pounds.  In  the  case  of 
a  fev/  States,  notably  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Vermont,  there 
was  an  increase  in  average  output,  but  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
which  are  important  cheese-producing  States,  there  was  a  decline  in 
average  output.     (Table  14.) 
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Table    14. — Average   quantity   of  cheese   marketed   per   cooperative   cheese  factory 
reporting  for  leading  dairy  States,  1926  and  1928 


State 

Average  output  of 
cheese 

State 

Average  output  of 
cheese 

1926 

1928 

1926 

1928 

Washington  

Pounds 
264,  331 
306, 451 
236, 163 
158,  853 
153,  656 
211,  252 

Pounds 
656,  429 
350,  762 
315,  278 
256,549 
203,  285 
195, 437 

Wisconsin _. 

Pounds 
176, 994 
173, 472 
123,  201 
109, 182 
175, 426 

Pounds 
158,  881 

149,  035 
133, 459 

Idaho 

Illinois 

94,989 

Michigan 

United  States _ 

165,  927 

MILK-DISTRIBUTING   ASSOCIATIONS 

Associations  of  producers  for  assembling  fluid  milk  and  marketing 
the  same  either  at  wholesale  or  retail  or  both  in  the  larger  cities  are 
of  fairly  recent  origin.  One  of  the  oldest  organizations  of  this  t}Tpe 
is  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  wThich 
was  organized  in  1917.  This  association  receives  milk  at  county 
plants  and  sells  the  milk  to  dealers  in  the  Twin  Cities.  It  also  ships 
cream  to  eastern  and  southern  cities.  The  largest  of  the  milk-dis- 
tributing associations  is  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  which  handled  2,578,345,604  pounds 
of  milk  during  1929.  The  milk  is  sold  largely  to  dealer  distributors 
in  New  York  City  and  other  cities  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Other  large-scale  associations  of  this  type  handling  over  30,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  each  in  1929  were:  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Cooperative  Pure  Milk  Association,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Highland  Dairy  Farms  Co.,  Highland,  111.;  Bellows 
Falls  Cooperative  Creamery  (Inc.),  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  and  Fort  Plain 
Milk  Co,  (Inc.),  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y.     (Table  15  and  Fig.  6.) 
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MILK-BARGAINING  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  milk  is  marketed  cooperatively 
through  price-bargaining  associations.  These  organizations  confer 
with  the  milk  distributors  in  the  cities  to  which  the  members  deliver 
milk  and  determine  the  price  that  shall  be  paid  by  the  dealers  to  the 
producers.  Deliveries  are  made  direct  to  the  milk  dealers  who,  in 
most  cases,  pay  the  producers  direct,  except  for  a  small  deduction 
paid  to  the  association. 

There  are  nearly  50  active  milk-bargaining  associations.  More 
than  100,000,000  pounds  of  milk  was  marketed  in  1929  through  each 
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FIGURE  6.— PRODUCER    MlLK-MARKETING    ASSOCIATIONS,    1929 

Milk-marketing  associations  are  most  numerous  in  the  States  that  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Little  of  the  fluid  milk  produced  in  the  Southern  or  Mountain  States 
is  marketed  cooperatively. 

of  the  following  associations:  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Con- 
necticut Milk  Producers'  Association,  Hartford,  Conn.;  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Milk  Producers'  Association  (Inc.),  Washington, 
D.  C;  California  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
and  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(Table  16  and  fig.  6.) 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  slightly  larger  number  of  associations  engaged  in  the  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  was  listed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1928  than  in  1925.  (Fig.  7.)  The  estimated  membership  was  larger 
in  the  later  year  than  the  earlier,  as  was  the  estimated  amount  of 
business.     The  figures  for  the  two  years  are  as  follows: 

1925  1928 

Number  of  associations  listed 1,237  1,269 

Estimated  membership =  180,000  215,000 

Estimated  business $280,  000,  000         $300,  000,  000 

These  increases  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  more  careful  reporting 
rather  than  the  result  of  any  material  development.  New  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  during  the  3-year  period  and  old  associations 
have  gone  out  of  business.  In  some  States  there  are  fewer  associa- 
tions than  there  were  in  1925  and  in  other  States  there  are  more. 
The  changes  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  particular  trend. 

More  of  the  associations  that  were  active  in  1928  were  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  any  other  State.  These  associations  handled  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  business.  Colorado  was  the  second  State  in 
relative  importance  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  Florida 
was  third.     (Table  17  and  fig.  7.) 

Table  17. — Farmers'  cooperative  associations  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
estimated  membership,  and  estimated  amount  of  business,  by  leading  States, 
1927-28 


State 

Associa- 
tions 

Estimated 
membership 

Estimated  business 

California 

Number 

285 

42 

86 

14 

60 

82 

12 

8 

68 

16 

9 

587 

Number 

57,600 
8,900 
7,200 
7,400 
7,900 

10,  700 
8,000 
3,200 

13,700 
4,000 
3,000 

83,400 

Dollars 

147, 180,  000 

19,  230,  000 

19,  150,  000 

13,  800,  000 

12,  700,  000 

11,160,000 

5,  770,  000 

5,  350,  000 

5, 140,  000 

5, 120,  000 

5,  000,  000 

50,  400,  000 

Per  cent 
49. 1 

6.4 

Florida .  -      

6.4 

Virginia-- -.          -_.  ..  -     

4.6 

4.2 

3.7 

Utah 

1.9 

New  Jersey.   .    

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

South  Carolina    .    

1.7 

All  others     .. 

16.8 

Total 

1,269 

215,  000 

300, 000,  000 

100.0 

Among  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  important  in  cooperative 
activity  are  citrus  fruits,  apples,  grapes,  and  potatoes.  Figures 
indicating  the  quantities  of  these  products  handled  by  a  few  repre- 
sentative associations  have  been  compiled  for  the  years  1920  to  1928. 

CITRUS  FRUIT 

Data  from  six  associations  handling  citrus  fruits  indicate  that  the 
number  of  packed  boxes  marketed  cooperatively  has  varied  from  about 
12,949,900  to  39,660,841  during  the  9-year  period  from  1920  to  1929. 
In  the  1920-21  season,  23,441,694  boxes  were  handled  by  two  asso- 
ciations and,  during  the  1928-29  season,  36,382,701  boxes  by  the 
same  two  associations.  (Table  18.)  Production  of  citrus  fruit 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent  from  1922-23  to  1928-29, 
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Figure  7. — associations  Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  1928 

Cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  associations  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  States.    There 
are  federations,  centralized  associations,  sales  agencies,  and  local  organizations. 

Table  18. — Cooperative  citrus-fruit  shipments  and  cooperative  shipments  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  citrus-fruit  production  for  the  United  States,  1920-21  to  1928-29 


Total 

Packed  fruits  handled  by- 

Rio 

Coop- 

Marketing 

citrus 
pro- 
duc- 

Gulf 

Coast 
Citrus 

Ex- 
change, 
Silver- 
hill, 
Ala.2 

California 
Fruit 

Mutual 
Orange 

Florida 

Grande 
Valley 
Citrus 

Texas 
Citrus 
Fruit 

ship- 
ments 

season 

tion 

Growers' 

Dis- 

Citrus 

Grow- 

Grow- 

cent- 
age  of 
total 

for 

Exchange, 

tributors, 

Exchange, 

ers' 

ers'  Ex- 

Total 

United 

Los 

Red- 

Tampa, 

Asso- 

change 

States  i 

Angeles, 

lands, 

Fla.s 

ciation, 

Mis- 

Calif.' 

Calif.  * 

Merce- 
des, 
Tex. 

sion, 
Tex. 

due- 
tion 

1,000 

Per 

boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

cent 

1920-21 

40,  898 

19,  535,  853 

2,  270, 400 

3,  905,  841 

25, 712,  094 

62.9 

1921-22 

31,  527 

102, 453 

11,617,311 

1,  230,  144 

3,  805,  942 

16,  755, 850 

53.1 

1922-23 

42,  144 

238,  248 

17,  857,  418 

1,  952,  630 

5,  205,  510 

25,  253,  806 

59.9 

1923-24_    

53,  109 

19,  390,  596 

2,  280,  748 

5,  548,  241 

26,  570 

27,  246, 155 

51.3 

1924-25 

44,  237 

16,  144,  396 

1,  491,  464 

6,  375,  759 

65,  690 

24,  077,  309 

54.4 

1925-26 

48,  950 

20,  304,  760 

2,  707,  013 

4,  193,  316 

4,984 
18,  398 

33,  640 

27,  243, 713 

55.7 

1926-27 

55,806 
46,  180 

22,  266, 540 

3,  160,  522 
2,  317,  589 

4,  860,  948 

76,  655 
83,  278 

30,  383, 063 

54.4 

1927-28 

19,  493,  237 

3,  876,  577 

40, 837 
126, 161 

25,811,518 

55.9 

1928-29.      

74, 485 

29, 113,  962 

a  3,  015,  681 

1  7,  268,  739 

136,  298 

39,  660, 841 

53.3 

1  U.  S.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1930,  p.  727,  Table  84  and  special  data. 

2  Federation  of  12  local  units. 

3  Federation  of  22  district  exchanges,  200  local  units,  and  several  contract  shippers, 

4  Federation  of  35  local  units. 

5  Federation  of  80  local  units  and  special  shippers 
«  To  end  of  July. 

7  Some  late  cars  not  included. 

The  percentage  of  total  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  that  is  coopera- 
tive has  been  determined  for  the  years  1920-1928.  The  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  handles  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  shipments  from  California  and  the  exchange  and  the 
Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  Redlands,  together  handle  about  85 
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per  cent  of  the  California  shipments.  The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  handles  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Florida  production. 
The  three  associations  handle  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion. Were  complete  data  available  for  citrus-marketing  associations 
in  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  the  percentage  representing  coop- 
erative shipments,  as  compared  with  total  production  would  be 
found  to  be  close  to  54.      (Table  19.) 

Table  19. — Cooperative  citrus-fruit  shipments,  as  percentages  of  production, 
1920-21  to  1928-29 


Marketing  season 

California 

Fruit 

Growers' 

Exchange  J 

California       »jg; 
cooperative    -c^wr™ 

California 

and 

Florida 

shipments  4 

1920-21 

1921-22     _ 

Per  cent 
73.7 
70.0 
76.9 
73.5 
78.1 
73.8 
72.9 
76.0 
74.3 

Per  cent 
83.3 
78.5 
85.2 
82.8 
85.9 
84.5 
84.3 

Per  cent         Per  cent 
27.  7  i                26. 9 
26  8  j                52  8 

1922-23 

29.  2                  59  4 

1923-24 

26  0                  51  2 

1924-25  ___           _       

31.  6  i                53  9 

1925-26 

25.6                  55.6 

1926-27  

26.3  !                 54.3 

1927-28  —     --     --         ....       . 

85. 7                25. 2                  55. 5 

1928-29 -              ...         

82.8  1 

i  As  percentages  of  total  shipments  from  the  State  in  car  lots. 

2  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  Mutual  Orange  Distributors  shipments   as  percentages   of 
total  shipments  from  the  State  in  car  lots. 

3  As  percentages  of  Florida  production  in  boxes. 

*  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.   Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  and  Florida  Citrus  Exchange 
shipments  as  a  percentage  of  production  in  boxes  for  all  States. 

APPLES 

Five  associations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  engaged  in  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  boxed  apples,  marketed  2,470,886  boxes  in  the 
1920-21  season  and  3,533,598  boxes  in  the  1929-30  season.  (Table 
20.)  Apple  production  in  the  three  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  was  21.2  per  cent  larger  in  1929  than  in  1920. 

Table  20. — Boxed  apples  handled  by  specified  associations,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


Association 


Address 


Gravenstein  Apple  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association.1 

Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 

Apple  Growers'  Association 

Okanogan  Growers'  Union 

Spokane  Valley  Growers'  Union 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

Yakima  Fruit  Exchange 

Yakima  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

Peshastin  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

Wenatchee  District  Cooperative   Associa- 
tion. 
Wenatchee-Okanogan   Cooperative  Fed- 
eration. 2 


Sebastopol,  Calif 

do 

Hood  River,  Oreg... 

Okanogan,  Wash 

Opportunity,  Wash. 

Yakima,  Wash 

do. 

do 

Peshastin,  Wash 

Wenatchee,  Wash... 

do 


Year 
or- 


ized 


Apples  handled  in- 


1924 

1911 
1913 
1916 
1911 
1903 
1924 
1910 
1911 
1921 

1922 


1920-21    1921-22 


Boxes 


Boxes 


1922-23 


1923-24 


Boxes 


434.  761  592.  595  1,  061.  765 
942.  S30  1,  295.  824 1,309.231 1,  396,  633 
137.  071  191.  258  201.  072  161.  206 
205,  067  15S.  659  309.  769  95.  405 
878,  312  1,  046,  849  933, 126  1,  340.  724 

364.  790  ""504.  354  573.  965  I,~ioir257 
147.  SS3      299,556  335,114      368,442 
1,  636.  500 1,474,500     884,  250 


1,  486,  678 


Year  ends  Dec.  30. 


2  Federation  of  13  units. 
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Table  20. — Boxed  apples  handled  by  specified  associations,  1920-21  to  1929-80- 

Continued 


Association 


Apples  handled  in- 


1924-25      1925-26      1926-27     1927-28      1928-29     1929-30 


Gravenstein  Apple  Growers'  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation i 

Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 

Apple  Growers'  Association 

Okanogan  Growers'  Union 

Spokane  Valley  Growers'  Union 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

Yakima  Fruit  Exchange 

Yakima  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

Peshastin  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

Wenatchee  District  Cooperative  Association 

Wenatchee-Okanogan  Cooperative  Federation  2. 


Boxes 
77,  591 
409,  519 

1,  940,  669 
157,  820 
108,  565 
996, 180 
132,  401 
503,  578 
287,  969 
808,  500 

1,  215, 102 


Boxes 

27,  745 

98,  723 

127, 191 

145,  923 

66, 101 

433, 143 

150,  000 

209,  401 

263,  603 

042,  500 

645,  636 


Boxes 
152,  320 
360,  250 

2,  393, 186 
189,  492 
49,  619 

1,  472,  911 
257,  079 

1,  284, 193 
357,  919 

1,  071,  750 

1, 963,  680 


Boxes 

79,  754 
309,  262 
556,  476 
176,  476 
100, 141 
160,  704 
246,  724 
049,  002 
264, 954 
717,  750 
708,  728 


Boxes 
150,  234 
493,  763 
863,  408 
232,  452 
128,  377 
645,  660 
207,  580 
020,  970 
473,  945 
807,  000 
730, 883 


Boxes 
107,  233 
322,  069 
456,  366 
112,  427 
18, 800 
272,  936 
150,  000 
338,  000 
353,  869 
795,  662 
711,  772 


Year  ends  Dec.  30. 


2  Federation  of  13  units. 


GRAPES 


Data  relative  to  the  cooperative  marketing  of  grapes  are  available 
for  five  associations,  for  the  years  1920  to  1929.  These  associations 
marketed  more  than  155,000,000  pounds  of  grapes  in  1920  and  more 
than  230,000,000  pounds  in  1928.  (Table  21.)  Car-lot  shipments 
of  grapes  increased  93.2  per  cent  from  1920  to  1928  and  marketings 
by  the  five  associations  increased  by  48.1  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  Cooperative  marketing  of  the  five  associations  in  1929 
amounted  to  183,986,690  pounds. 

Table  21. — Grapes  handled  by  specified  associations,  1920-1929 


Association 

Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Grapes  handled  in — 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

California  Fruit  Exchange  ! 

South  Shore  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation (Inc.). 

Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape 
Growers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion (Inc.)2. 

Southern  Michigan  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation. 

St.  Joseph-Michigan  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation. 

Keystone  Cooperative  Grape  As- 

Sacramento, Calif... 
Silver  Creek,  N.  Y__ 

Westfield,  N.  Y 

Lawton,  Mich 

Stevensvifle,  Mich.. 
North  East,  Pa 

1901 
1911 

1896 

1899 
1913 
1921 

Pounds 
73, 169,  000 
7,  740,  000 

30,  242, 421 

24,  889,  614 
19, 800,  000 

Pounds 

88, 312, 000 

3, 360, 000 

14, 888,  084 

8,  790,  000 
4,  400,  000 

Pounds 
98, 932, 000 

16,  000,  000 

35, 181, 321 

23,  880, 000 

17,  600,  000 
16,  491, 060 

Pounds 
149,  644,  000 
5,  258,  285 

33, 427, 898 

13,  620,  000 
8, 800,  000 
10, 184,  000 

sociation. 

Association 


California  Fruit  Exchange  * 

South  Shore  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion (Inc.) 

Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Cooperative  Association  (Inc.)2. 

Southern  Michigan  Fruit  Associa- 
tion  

St.  Joseph-Michigan  Fruit  Associa- 
tion  

Keystone  Cooperative  Grape  Asso- 
ciation  


handled  in— 


1924 


Pounds 
121,  606,  000 

6,  000,  000 
44,  243,  706 
20,  260,  000 

6,  600,  000 
16,  660,  800 


1925 


Pounds 
199,  084,  000 

4, 400, 000 
25,  511,  820 

2,  640,  000 

374,  000 

10, 145,  000 


1926 


Pounds 
162, 837, 000 

12,  200,  000 

71, 146,  711 

13, 140,  000 

4,  400,  000 

24,  470,  200 


1927 


Pounds 
172, 806,  000 

3,  200,  000 

25,  449,  258 

9, 160,  000 

3,  322,  000 

11,  450,  200 


1928 


Pounds 
181, 610, 000 

8, 040, 000 

40,  852,  340 

11,  726, 192 

550,  000 

19,  939,  400 


1929 


Pounds 
120, 960, 000 

8,  750, 000 

34,  826,  600 

18,  730, 090 

720,  000 

15, 107,  502 


Pounds  determined  from  car-lot  shipments. 


2  Federation  of  6  units. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Data  regarding  strawberry  shipments  for  the  period  1921  to  1928 
are  available  for  only  two  associations,  one  in  California  and  one  in 
Washington.  The  number  of  packages  handled  by  these  organiza- 
tions during  the  8-year  period  increased  by  32  per  cent.  Car-lot 
shipments  of  strawberries  for  the  same  period  increased  161  per  cent. 
(Table  22.) 


Table  22. — Strawberries  handled  by  specified  associations,  1920-1929 


Association 

Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Strawberries  handled  in— 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Central  California  Berry  Growers' 

Association  (Inc.). 
Lakeland  Strawberry  Association 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lakeland,  Fla 

Monette,  Mo 

[•Sumner,  Wash 

1917 

1923 
1920 

1921 

Crates 
566, 176 

Crates 
1,  013,  504 

Crates 
1,  035,  808 

Crates 
827,  920 

17,265 

Washington  Berry   Growers'  As- 

/ i  16,  095 
\  2  63,  790 

i  33,  829  |        13,  933 

sociation. 

2  433,  549 

2  y»5,  bTZ 

Association 

Strawberries  handled  in— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Central  California  Berry  Growers'  Associ- 

Crates 
742,  368 

17,  275 

Crates 
773,  460 

8,925 

Crates 
788,264 

10,138 

Crates 
809,  808 

4,975 

477,  834 

1  1,  091 

2  423,  576 

Crates 
1,  013,  028 

9,975 

535,  556 

1  1,  224 

2  408,  032 

Crates 

ation  (Inc.). 
Lakeland  Strawberry  Association 

Missouri  Fruit  Exchange.--          -            .  _ 

12,000 
481,  306 

Washington  Berry  Growers'  Association — 

f       1  588 
V  208,813 

1637 
2  297,  494 

1986 
2  228,  740 

1797 
2  671,  298 

24-pint  crates. 


2  Pounds  through  cannery. 
POTATOES 


Three  associations  which  have  reported  potato  shipments  for  the 
nine  years,  1920-21  to  1928-29,  handled  30  per  cent  more  potatoes 
in  1928-29  than  in  1920-21.  (Table  23.)  Potato  production  in  the 
United  States  was  slightly  larger  in  1928  than  in  1920. 

Table  23. — Potatoes  handled  by  specified  associations,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


Association 

Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Potatoes  handled  in— 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Denver,  Colo 

Hastings,  Fla 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. . 
Baton  Rouge,  La 

Cadillac,  Mich 

Meggett,  S.  C 

1923 

1922 

1922 
1923 

1918 

1915 

1900 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 
2,  840,  780 

change.  1 
Hastings  Potato  Growers'  Associ- 

295,685 

ation. 
Idaho  Falls  Potato  Growers  (Inc.)  - 

346,  501 

236, 437 

Louisiana   Farm   Bureau   Selling 

67,  082 

Exchange. 

Michigan    Potato    Growers'    Ex- 
change.2 

South  Carolina  Produce  Associa- 
tion. 

2,  379,  306 

3  249,  061 

4  5,  305,  355 

1,  611, 419 

3  154,  583 

4  4,  879,  088 

1,  899,  300 

3  278,  507 

*  5,  561,  757 

1, 957,  450 

3  291, 170 

4  4,  762,065 

Exchange. 

1  Federation  of  20  local  units. 

2  Federation  of  62  local  units. 


3  Packages. 

*  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  2?4  bushels  to  the  barrel. 
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Table  23. — Potatoes   handled   by    specified    associations,    1920-21    to   1929-30- 

Continued 


Potatoes  handled  in— 

Association 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Colorado  Potato  Growers'  Exchange 

Hastings  Potato  Growers'  Association 

Idaho  Falls  Potato  Growers  (Inc.)     ..  .  . 

Bushels 

2,  585,  069 

545,  474 

279,  726 

92,  499 

1,  750,  908 

3  373,  523 

*6,  515,  842 

Bushels 

3, 127,  699 

676, 138 

424, 995 

44,583 

1,  758,  350 

709,  512 

^4,699,260 

Bushels 
2,  889,  677 
720,  489 
339,  788 
104, 165 
1,  966,  858 
927,  756 

H,400,135 

Bushels 

3,  769,  986 

839,  831 

433,  428 

104, 165 

1, 172,  926 

1, 160,  340 

*  5,  459,  297 

Bushels 
1,  967, 901 
1,  092,  697 
249,  356 
141,  664 
1,  771,  610 
1,  298,  550 

4  7,  262, 973 

Bushels 
1, 945,  340 
768,  042 

Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Selling  Exchange. 
Michigan  Potato  Growers'  Exchange  2 

106,  665 

South  Carolina  Produce  Association 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Ex- 

805, 107 
« 4, 111,404 

2  Federation  of  62  local  units. 

3  Packages. 


4  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  23A  bushels  to  barrel. 


o    Wheat  poof 
A   So/es  aaency 


Figure  8. — Farmers'  Associations  Marketing  Grain,  1929 

Farmers'  elevators,  warehouses,  wheat  pools,  and  sales  agencies  are  included  among  the  active 
grain-marketing  organizations.  The  elevators  and  warehouses  are  found  in  most  of  the  grain- 
producing  areas.    The  sales  agencies  are  located  in  terminal  grain  markets. 


ASSOCIATIONS  MARKETING  GRAIN 

In  1928  there  were  listed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  3,455  associations  that  were  engaged  in  the  marketing 
of  grain.  These  associations  had  an  estimated  membership  of  900,000 
and  transacted  business  to  the  amount  of  $680,000,000  in  1927-28. 
The  number  of  associations  listed  at  the  beginning  of  1930  was  3,448. 

More  than  85  per  cent  of  all  the  associations  were  located  in  10  of 
the  North  Central  States.  This  group  of  organizations  had  85  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  membership  for  all  associations  and  handled 
82  per  cent  of  the  business  for  the  1927-28  marketing  season.  (Table 
24  and  fig.  8.) 
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Table  24. — Farmers'  cooperative  associations  marketing  grain,  estimated  member- 
ship, and  estimated  business,  by  leading  States,  1927-28 


State 

Associa- 
tions 

Estimated 
membership 

Estimated  business 

Number 
348 
354 
440 
394 
377 
242 
308 
210 
133 
160 
489 

Number 
82,  000 
70,  000 

112,  000 
62,000 

100,  000 
60,  000 

100,  000 
70,  000 
65,  000 
48,  000 

131,  000 

Dollars 
85, 100,  000 
79,  750.  000 
76,  900,  000 
73,  220,  000 
65,  500,  000 
48, 100,  000 
46,  600,  000 
38,  750,  000 
22,  950,  000 
20,  970,  000 
122, 160,  000 

Per  cent 
12  5 

11  7 

11.3 

North  Dakota .  _     -     . 

10.8 

9.6 

South  Dakota ... 

7.1 

6.8 

Ohio -.          .--     

5.7 

Indiana 

3.4 
3. 1 

All  others _        _.        

18.0 

Total 

3,455 

900,  000 

680,  000,  000 

100.  0 
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FIGURE  9. — COOPERATIVE  GRAIN-MARKETING   ASSOCIATIONS,   WHEAT  POOLS, 

1928 

Seven  wheat  pools  operated  during  the  1928-29  season.  The  largest  quantities  of  grain  were  handled 
by  the  associations  serving  grain  growers  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  The  association  with  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis  handled  only  40,000  bushels  of  grain. 

FARMERS'   ELEVATORS 

The  farmers'  elevator  is  one  of  the  earlier  forms  of  cooperative 
marketing  by  farmers.  It  has  also  been  an  agency  for  the  cooperative 
purchase  of  farm  supplies.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  business 
of  the  farmers'  elevators  represented  grain  sales,  and  about  one- 
fourth  supply  sales. 

During  the  1926-27  season  the  elevators  handled  on  the  average 
155,700  bushels  of  grain  of  which  quantity  43  per  cent  was  wheat; 
30  per  cent,  corn;  20  per  cent,  oats;  and  7  per  cent,  all  other  grains. 

The  shipping  of  livestock  was  the  most  important  of  the  sideline- 
activities;  it  accounted  for  37  per  cent  of  the  total  side-line  income. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  income  came  from  the  sale  of  flour  and 
feed  and  21  per  cent  from  the  sale  of  coal.  Other  supplies  sold  in 
appreciable  quantities  were  binder  twine,  lumber,  and  machinery. 

WHEAT  POOLS 

Since  1920,  14  large-scale  centralized  associations,  or  grain  pools, 
have  been  formed  for  the  marketing  of  wheat,  7  of  which  are  still  in 
operation.     The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Spokane  in  1920 
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and  the  last  was  the  Midwest  Grain  Marketing  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  This  association  superseded  the 
Nebraska  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  which  ceased  to  operate  with 
the  close  of  the  1927-28  season.     (Fig.  9.) 

These  grain  pools  have  marketed  approximately  146,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  during  the  eight  years  that  this  type  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise has  been  functioning.  The  percentage  of  the  total  wheat  mar- 
keted that  was  handled  by  the  wheat  pools  varied  from  less  than 
2  per  cent  to  4.8  per  cent.     (Tables  25  and  26.) 

Table  25.— Wheat  pools:  Volume  of  wheat  received,1  1921-22  to  1928-29 


Association 

Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Wheat  received  in — 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Denver,  Colo 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Wichita,  Kans 

do 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lewistown,     Mont. 

Hastings,  Nebr 

Grand    Forks,     N. 

Dak. 
Enid,  Okla 

1922 
1920 
1924 
1921 
1924 

1923 

1921 
1922 
1922 

1921 
1921 
1923 
1922 
1920 

Bushels 

Bushels 
87,  795 
3  424,  000 

Bushels 
1,  301, 666 

Idaho  Wheat  Growers'  Association 

2  2,188,870 

(4) 

Kansas  Wheat  Growers'  Association 

} 

«  2, 335, 751 

6  2,052,  800 

Kansas    Cooperative   Wheat    Marketing 

Association. 
Minnesota  Wheat  Growers'   Cooperative 

J 

523,  644 

Marketing  Association. 

6,  048,  000 

396, 860 

2,  981,  763 

8  2,961,  074 
3  2, 364, 063 

4,  390,  000 
550,  000 

2,  067,  864 
3  4,560,  787 

Association.7 

Oregon  Cooperative  Grain  Growers 

Portland,  Oreg 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Spokane,  Wash 

3  3,725,  435 

3,  426,  616 
534,  227 

«  218,  520 
3  2, 475, 784 

8  1,210,  489 

Washington  Wheat  Growers'  Association.  _ 

3  5,458,  463 

3  3,828,  528 

Total 

11,  372,  768 

20,  293,  610 

24, 446,  621 

Association 

Wheat  received  in— 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Colorado  Wheat  Growers'  Association. .  . 

Bushels 
1, 191,  500 

Bushels 
584, 478 

Bushels 
400, 000 

Bushels 
0) 

Bushels 

Central  States  Grain  Associaion,  Inc.s 

1,  524,  250 
[  6, 138, 112 

1,  713, 136 
1,  551,  059 

1,  202,  556 

3,  887,  881 

8  6,  281,  067 
(4) 

2,  048, 475 
8  2,  429,  208 

3, 157, 952 

2,  631,  758 

1,  341,  958 
0) 
662,  421 

3,  202,  500 

8  2,  800,  675 

4, 177, 453 
4,  055,  243 

799, 183 

2,  206,  652 
2, 465,  423 

568,  790 

40,  000 

Kansas  Cooperative   Wheat   Marketing  Asso- 

4,  692,  517 

Minnesota  Wheat  Growers'  Cooperative  Mar- 

587,  294 

Montana  Wheat  Growers' Association 

818,  292 
1,  300,  000 

2, 436,  899 

587,  524 
2,  420, 169 

1, 448,  000 

North  Dakota-Montana  Wheat  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation 7 
Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers'  Association 

3, 161,  805 
8  4,  456,  243 

South  Dakota  Wheat  Growers'  Association 

Texas  Wheat  Growers'  Association 

2, 100,  000 
8  341,  818 

123,  210 
3,  384, 446 

2,  085,  257 
553,  731 

1, 197,  000 
745,  000 

Total 

27, 967,  244 

16,  823,  560 

17, 494,  726 

12,  335,  546 

14,  879,  859 

1  As  reported  by  associations. 

2  Includes  1,270,991  bushels  for  10  northern  counties  of  Idaho,  marketed  through  Washington  Wheat 
Growers'  Association  and  917,879  bushels  for  southern  counties  marketed  as  a  separate  pool. 

3  Marketed  through  Northwest  Wheat  Growers  Associated. 

4  Not  operating. 

5  Formerly  Indiana  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  and  subsequently  Central  States  Soft  Wheat  Growers' 
Association. 

6  Crops  of  1922  and  1923  handled  by  Kansas  Wheat  Growers'  Association  organized  in  1921  which  super- 
seded the  Kansas  Cooperative  Wheat  Marketing  Association  on  June  30, 1926.  Crops  of  1924-25  and  1925-26 
were  handled  by  both  associations. 

7  Name  changed  in  1929  to  North  Dakota-Montana  Wheat  Growers'  Association. 

8  Marketed  through  Southwest  Wheat  Growers  Associated. 

9  In  addition  the  Oklahoma  Wheat  Pool  Elevator  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Oklahoma  Wheat 
Growers'  Association,  handled  852,255  bushels  of  wheat,  43,873  bushels  of  corn,  11,612  bushels  of  oats,  7,023 
bushels  of  barley,  a  total  of  914,763  bushels  of  grain. 
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Table  26. — Number  of  active  wheat  pools,  quantity  of  wheat  handled,  and  percent- 
age which  pool  wheat  was  of  total  wheat,1  1921-22  to  1928-29 


Marketing  season 

Pools 
reporting 

Wheat 
received, 
by  pools 

Percent- 
age pool 
wheat  is 
of  total 
wheat  i 

Marketing  season 

Pools 
reporting 

Wheat 
received 
by  pools 

Percent- 
age pool 
wheat  is 
of  total 
wheat  i 

1921-22  

Number 
3 
10 
11 
10 

Bushels 
11,  372,  768 
20,  293,  610 
24,  446,  621 
27,  987,  244 

Per  cent 
2.3 
3.5 
4.8 
4.4 

1925-26 

Number 
9 
9 
8 
7 

Bushels 

16,  823,  560 

17,  494,  726 
12,  335,  546 
14,  879,  859 

Per  cent 
3.5 

1922-23 

1926-27 

3.0 

1923-24  . 

1927-28 

1.9 

1924-25     

1928-29 

2.2 

i  Shipped  out  of  county  where  grown.    TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1928:  681,  Table  11, 
COOPERATIVE  SALES  AGENCIES 

Thirteen  sales  agencies  have  been  engaged  in  grain  marketing  for 
one  or  more  years  since  1920.  Seven  of  the  existing  agencies  (De- 
cember, 1929)  have  been  established  in  terminal  markets  and  have 


.<* 


figure  10. 


-Location  and  Volume  of  Business  of  Cooperative 
Terminal  Grain  Sales  agencies,  1928 


Sales  agencies  located  at  St.  Paul,  Lansing,  Kansas  City,  and  Hutchinson,  sold  large  quantities 
of  grain  for  farmers'  associations  during  the  1928-29  season. 

been  selling  on  organized  markets  grain  received  from  farmers' 
elevators,  wheat  pools,  and  individual  producers.  Six  of  the  asso- 
ciations have  operated  from  points  in  producing  areas  rather  than 
in  the  central  markets.  The}7  have  sold  grain  to  dealers  and  mills 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these  was  a  sales  agency 
for  two  seasons  for  a  number  of  local  grain-shipping  associations  in 
California.  One  of  the  6  is  a  selling  and  distributing  agency  for  70 
local  farmers'  elevators.  The  others  are  selling  grain  for  individual 
farmers  and  for  local  elevator  associations.  The  quantity  of  grain 
handled  by  these  marketing  agencies  amounts  to  about  40,000,000 
bushels  a  year.     (Table  27  and  fig.  10.) 
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Table  27. — Grain  handled  by  producer-controlled  sales  agencies,  1922-28  to  1928-29 


Association 


Address 


Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 


Qrain  handled  in— 


1922-23      1923-24      1924-25 


California  Farm  Bureau  Exchange 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Commission  Co.2 

Michigan  Elevator  Exchange  3 

Farmers'  Union  Terminal  Association4 

Equity  Union  Grain  Co 

Farmers'  Union  Jobbing  Association 

Producers'  Grain  Commission  Co.5 

National  Grain  Commission  Co.6 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Service  Co 

Ohio  Equity  Exchange  Co.7 

Oklahoma  Wheat  Pool  Elevator  Corporation  8. 
Union  Equity  Exchange  (Inc.) 


Berkeley,  Calif 

Hutchinson,  Kans.. 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lima,  Ohio 

Enid,  Okla 

....do 


1922 
1915 
1921 
1924 
1916 
1914 
1923 
1919 
1923 
1926 
1926 
1926 


Bushels 
1,  295,  571 


Bushels 
2,  344,  588 


2,  799,  000 


Bushels 

0) 
6, 186,  766 
2,  250,  000 


4,  500,  000 
3,  429,  700 


5,  000,  000 

3,  780,  640 

1,  536,  310 

272,  000 

401,  430 


3,  234,  000 


1,  626, 170 
1,~256,~666 


Association 

Address 

Grain  handled  in — 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Commission  Co.2 

Hutchinson,  Kans... 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 
.  do  . 

4,  525,  566 

3,  379,  423 

800,  000 

3,  862,  500 

7,  095,  478 

4,  675, 138 

700,  000 

4,  649,  500 

5,  231, 128 

5,  491,  081 
8,  000,  000 

6,  098,  700 

6,  691,  950 
3,  687,  529 

Farmers8  Union  Terminal  Association4 

Equity  Union  Grain  Co 

15,000,000 

7,  492,  000 

5,  915,  420 

723,  875 

1,  074,  501 

850,  000 

839,  034 

934,  392 

4,  400,  000 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

1,  388,  005 

1,  192,  830 

782,  415 
1,  361,  065 
1,  683,  800 
1,  024, 177 

Columbus,  Ohio 

936,  400 

1,  743,  850 
957,  653 

Ohio  Equity  Exchange  Co.7  

Oklahoma  Wheat  Pool  Elevator  Corpora- 

Enid, Okla 

tion.8 
Union  Eauity  Exchange  (Inc.).     ...  ..     . 

do 

3,  500,  000 

1,  250,  000 

i  Ceased  operating  December,  1924. 

2  Operates  at  Hutchinson  and  Wichita,  Kans. 

3  Sales  agency  for  76  farmers'  elevators. 

4  Organized  as  Equity  Union  Marketing  Association  Jan.  7,  1924;  name  changed  to  above  May,  1926; 
began  operating  in  1924;  operates  on  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  markets. 

«  Owned  and  controlled  by  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association. 

6  Organized  as  National  Grain  Co.,  1919;  incorporated  as  National  Grain  Commission  Co.,  1923;  began 
operating  Aug.  1,  1923. 

7  Began  operating  Apr.  10,  1926;  serves  37  county  elevators  in  selling  and  buying. 

8  Began  to  operate  in  1928. 


LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  are  to-day  more  than  2,000  local  livestock-shipping  associa- 
tions and  there  are  28  terminal  market  sales  agencies.  In  1928  the 
shipping  associations  had  an  estimated  membership  of  450,000  and 
were  forwarding  to  market  livestock  with  a  sales  value  of  $320,000,000. 
(Table  28  and  fig.  11.)  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  member- 
ship was  in  the  eight  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  livestock  shipped  cooperatively  was  forwarded  to  market  by  the 
associations  in  the  same  eight  States.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  total 
cooperative  shipping  is  by  the  associations  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Minne- 
sota.    (Table  28.) 
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Table  28. — Farmers'  cooperative  associations  marketing  livestock,  estimated  member- 
ship, and  estimated  business,  by  States,  1927-28 


State 

Associa- 
tions 

Estimated 
membership 

Estimated  business 

Number 
430 
330 
359 
151 

Number 
80,000 

Dollars 
77.  800.  000 

Per  cent 
24.3 

78,000         64,810,000 
70,  000         49.  730.  000 

20.3 

Minnesota _.  - 

15.5 

41.000 

21,  280, 000 
20,  500,  000 
18,  390,  000 
16,  430,  000 
13,250,000 
37,  810, 000 

6.7 

Ohio                 .     

70                32, 000 
90                26, 000 
172                38, 000 
93                 25. 000 

6.4 

5.8 

5. 1 

4. 1 

All  others 

317 

60,  000 

11.8 

Total 

2,012 

450,000 

320,  000,  000 

100.0 
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FIGURE    II. — ASSOCIATION    MARKETING    LIVESTOCK.    1928 

Most  of  the  livestock  shipping  associations  are  in  the  North  Central  States;  Iowa  being  credited 
with  a  larger  number  than  any  other  State.  There  are  also  many  associations  in  Minnesota  and 
Illinois. 

TERMINAL  MARKET  SALES  AGENCIES 

Data  relative  to  the  cooperative  selling  of  livestock  on  the  terminal 
markets  have  been  compiled  for  the  years  since  1918.  The  information 
available  indicates  that  13,600,722  cattle  and  calves,  60,106,146  hogs, 
and  10,763,977  sheep  have  been  marketed  through  cooperative  agencies 
on  24  markets.  These  animals  had  a  sales  value  of  more  than  $1,900,- 
000,000.  During  the  same  period  the  cooperatives  in  the  central 
market  have  purchased  2,289,542  animals  for  farmers  who  want 
stockers  and  feeders.  These  purchases  amounted  to  approximately 
$54,500,000.  The  total  business  by  the  livestock  sales  agencies  for 
the  12-year  period  is  approximately  $2,100,000,000.  The  business, 
year  by  year,  is  given  in  Table  29. 
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'able  29. — Livestock  handled,  sales,  and  purchases  by  terminal  market  cooperative 
sales  agencies,  1918-1929 


Receipts  of  livestock  J 

Livestock  purchased 

Year 

Associations 
reporting 

Cattle  and 
calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total  2 

Associations 
reporting 

Number 

1918 

Number 
3 
4 
4 
6 
16 
23 
26 
28 
27 
28 
28 
28 

Number 

30,528 

63,  876 

85,  313 

163,  361 

736,  982 

1,  409,  322 

1,  893,  326 

1,  881,  241 

2,  003,  014 
1,  678,  094 
1,  751,  599 
1,  904,  066 

Number 

139,  483 

381, 127 

536,  380 

912,  095 

3,  414,  016 

7,  732,  437 

9,  239,  070 

7,  377,  084 
6,  687,  296 
7, 149,  561 

8,  483,  413 
8,  054, 184 

Number 

7,548 

23,  940 

29,  676 

103, 101 

352,  861 

733,  552 

1,  202,  616 

1,  350,  311 

1,  581,  882 

1,  598,  465 

1,  686,  889 

2, 093, 136 

Number 

189,  283 

563,  383 

748,  255 

1,  310,  628 

4,  727,  056 

9,  933,  445 

11,  382,  304 

10,  666,  069 

10,  333,  307 

10,  426, 120 

11,  921,  901 

12,  051,  386 

Number 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

8 

14 

18 

18 

21 

18 

20 

252 

1919     . 

8,504 

1920 

6,550 

1921. - 

42,  032 
86,  350 

1922 

1923 

103,  928 

1924     

242,  039 

1925 

288,  150 

1926.    ... 

328,  016 

1927 

280,  808 

1928-    ... 

325,  267 

1929  _ 

*  577,  646 

Total  livestock  handled 

Value  of 

sales  3 

Value  of 
purchases 

Value  of  business  handled 

Year 

Associations 
reporting 

Number  2 

Associations 
reporting 

Total  * 

1918 „ 

Number 

3 

4 

4 

6 

16 

23 

26 

28 

27 

28 

28 

28 

189,  535 

571,  887 

754,  805 

1,  352,  660 

4,  813,  406 

10,  037,  373 

11,  624,  343 
10,  954,  219 
10,661,323 
10,  793,  681 

12,  339,  000 
s  12,  755,  647 

Dollars 
12,  384,  348 
35, 178,  255 
37,  419,  935 
35,  309,  401 
101,818,588 
191,  954, 106 
231,  372,  776 
271,  797,  282 

278,  900,  462 
145,  202,  942 

279,  674,  261 
302,  894,  934 

Dollars 

15,  901 

622,  335 

458,  824 

894,  972 

3,  069,  638 

4,  631,  630 

5,  222, 121 

7,  923,  372 

8,  249, 106 
3,  036,  904 
8,  741, 163 

«  11,  627,  701 

Number 
4 
6 
6 
6 
18 
23 
24 
24 
24 
28 
28 
28 

Dollars 
12,  400,  249 

1919 

35,  800,  590 

1920 

37,  878,  759 

1921 

36,  204,  373 

1922 

104, 888,  226 

1923 

196,  904,  508 
236,  594,  897 

1924 

1925 

279,  720,  654 
293,  249,  470 

1926 

1927 

274,  209,  285 
289, 152,  931 

1928 

1929 

314,  522,  635 

1  Includes  some  animals  sold  for  yard  traders. 

2  Includes  animals  not  segregated  by  kind. 

3  Includes  sales  for  yard  traders. 

4  Includes  business  not  classified  as  sales  or  purchases. 

« Includes  114,757  sheep,  valued  at  $906,040  from  producers  to  feeders. 

^Twenty-eight  cooperative  terminal  sales  agencies  operated  on  22 
markets  during  1929.  These  associations  received  cattle,  calves, 
hogs,  and  sheep  on  consignment  from  livestock-shipping  associations 
and  from  individual  shippers.  In  addition  the  associations  bought 
feeder  and  stocker  animals  for  Corn  Belt  farmers. 

Animals  received  during  the  year  numbered  11,877,924,  compared 
with  11,921,901  for  the  preceding  year.  A  larger  number  of  stocker 
and  feeder  animals  were  purchased  for  farmers  than  ever  before. 
Total  business  for  the  year  was  $314,522,635,  compared  with  $289,- 
152,931  for  1928,     (Tables  29  and  30  and  fig,  12.) 
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Figure  12.— Producer-Controlled  Livestock  Selling  Agencies,   1929 

Producer-owned-and-operated  associations  for  selling  livestock  cooperatively  are  operating  on  22 
of  the  terminal  markets.  There  is  also  a  large  selling  agency  located  at  San  Francisco  for  selling 
cattle  produced  in  the  far  Western  States. 

Table  30. — Livestock  receipts,  sales,  and  purchases,  by  terminal  market  cooperative 

sales  agencies,  1929  l 


Agen- 
cies 

Animals  received 

Animals  purchased 

Market 

Cattle 

and          Hogs 
calves 

Sheep 

Total 

Cattle 

and 

calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total 

Buffalo 

Num- 
ber 
1 

Number  \  Number 
45.134      291.701 

Number 

186,  578 

526,  217 

51,548 

89,  252 

112, 113 

185,  424 

1S2,  027 

9,001 

7.226 

63,  491 

80, 123 

Number 
523,  413 

1,  908, 116 
474,  031 
273,  449 
214, 170 
435,  080 

1,  968,  538 

109, 097 

54,  345 

854,  352 

596.117 

Num- 
ber 

Num- 
ber 

Number 

Nuinbcr 

2     210,  476' 1,171,423 
1        74, 698      347.  785 

2 10,  082 
2 

9 

2  80,  574 
932 

2  90,  665 

Cincinnati  _    _.      _.  _     .. 

934 

1       42, 261 
l|      17, 908 

1  93, 899 

2  330,316 
l[       19, 510 

1  40,411 
11     115, 573 

2  106, 144 
1       97, 309 
1         6, 828 
1        46. 026 

41,936 
84,149 

155,  757 

1,  456, 195 

80,586 

6,708 

675,  288 

409,  850 
84,  709 
61,  214 

369.  070 

Denver    .                     ... 

8,896 
3.322 
10,  991 

134 

98 

3  158,595 

97,  822 

1,887 

3 167,  C25 

Detroit -  -        .     _.     .. 

101, 144 

12, 976 

Fort  Worth 

420 

409 

48,  927 

416 
8,376 

1,208 

299 

11, 166 

1,628 

1,124 

6S,  469 

Milwaukee 

8,606        190.624 

8,370 

84,423 

2,985 

100,  756 

44,544 

50,286 

289,  240 

843 

3,132 

6,951 

76.  412 
499,  519 
210, 908 
338.  385 

|— 

Omaha.             .        ..  . 

4,232 

418 

37, 191 

41,841 

Peoria. __          . 

15,  062      192,  861 
26,  869      210,  760 
58,  810      385,  748 
63, 113     472,  597 

453,  941 1,305,970 
2,  650        51.  572 

•     8, 820       27, 097 
28,  308)       71,  208 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Joseph    _      .  _ 

489, 102 

11,836 

279 

980 

6,008 

3,381 
11,  294 
25,  295 

15,496 

585,  996 

2,  049, 151 

55,  065 

39,  049 

106, 467 

6,316 
19,  702 

18,590 

South  St.  Paul       __ 

51,005 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Mo.               .  . 

5 
4,702 

88 
1, 126 

228 

93 

Wichita  .  . 

6,056 

Total  .  .      

28 

1,  904,  066's.  054. 184 

2,  093, 136 

12,051,386 

129, 842 

17,  933 

429, 872 

577, 646 

1  Preliminary. 

-  Including  animals  in  stocker  and  feeder  pools. 

3  Including  114,757  sheep,  valued  at  $906,010,  from  producers  to  feeders. 
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Table  30. — Livestock  receipts,  sales,  and  purchases,  by  terminal  market  cooperative 
sales  agencies,  1929 — Continued 


Market 

Animals 
handled 

for 
traders 

Total 
animals 
handled 

Amount 
of  sale 

Amount 
of  pur- 
chases 

Total 
busi- 
ness 

Buffalo 

Number 

6,673 

«  59, 176 

210 

Number 

530, 086 

2, 057,  957 

475, 175 

273,  449 

3  381,  795 

537,  625 

2, 002,  534 

109,  097 

57,  456 

858,  577 

673,  043 

190,  624 

76, 412 

547,  750 

210,  908 

338,  421 

507,  701 

614,  930 

2, 104,  528 

55,  065 

39, 142 

113, 372 

1,000 

dollars 

10,  717 

4  50,  041 

8,351 

5,314 

4,627 

8,834 

49,  387 

2,463 

2,474 

22,  302 

17,  879 

4,241 

1,583 

13,  923 

5,148 

6,536 

13,  607 

17,  789 

52,  464 

1,288 

766 

3,161 

1,000 
dollars 

~~*~I~368 

7 

™1,_751 
1,130 

584 

31 

35 

3,200 

"""552 

886 

538 

1,283 

2 
261 

1,000 
dollars 
10, 717 

51, 409 

Cincinnati 

8,358 

5,314 

Denver 

3  6,  378 

1,  401 
21, 020 

9,964 

49, 971 

Evansville... 

2,463 

Fort  Worth  

1,483 
3,101 
8,457 

2,505 

22,  337 

Kansas  City _. . 

21, 079 

4,241 

Muncie 

1,583 

6,390 

14,  475 

Peoria.. 

5,148 

36 
3,103 
10,344 
4,372 

6,536 

St.  Joseph... . .  ...  ...... 

14,  493 

Sioux  City . 

18,  327 

South  St.  Paul.   

53,  747 

Springfield,  111 

1,288 

Springfield,  Mo ._ 

768 

Wichita... 

849 

3,422 

Total 

126,  615 

12,  755,  647 

302,  895 

11,628 

314,  523 

2  Including  animals  in  stocker  and  feeder  pools. 

3  Including  114,757  sheep,  valued  at  $906,040,  from  producers  to  feeders. 

4  Including  sales  for  Chicago  Stocker  &  Feeder  Co. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  business  handled  cooperatively  on  the 
several  markets  where  these  farmer-controlled  sales  agencies  have 
been  established  has  varied  from  less  than  1  to  47  per  cent.  The 
47  per  cent  showing  was  made  on  one  of  the  smaller  markets  where 
the  cooperative  idea  is  well  established.  (Table  31 .)  The  percentage 
for  all  the  markets  where  there  has  been  cooperative  selling  for  the 
several  years  since  1922  has  increased  from  8.7  per  cent  for  1922  to 
17.1  per  cent  for  1928.  The  percentages  for  the  several  years  are  as 
follows:  1922,  8.7  per  cent;  1923,  13.8  per  cent;  1924,  16.5  per  cent; 
1925,  15.7  per  cent;  1926,  16  per  cent;  1927,  16.5  per  cent;  1928, 
17.1  percent,     (Table  31.) 
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Table  31. — Percentage  of  livestock  marketed    cooperatively    at    specified  terminal 

markets,  1922-1928  1 


Market 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928  2 

Buffalo 

3.3 

3.1 

17.4 
8.4 

20.5 
9.9 

20.8 
10.4 
10.6 
23.0 

8.9 
30.4 
31.2 
45.5 

7.5 
25.6 

7.7 
11.1 
24.8 

1.8 

8.0 
23.7 
18.6 
16.2 
32.7 
15.8 

1.1 

5.0 
15.7 

21.8 

9.8 

14.7 

23.2 

8.0 

32.0 

31.4 

47.1 

6.5 

26.8 

7.5 

9.7 

34.6 

18.3 
11.4 
15.6 
23.3 

4.3 
33.1 
34.8 
38.3 

4.8 
26.1 

7.7 
16.2 
36.9 

19  8 

12.1 

21  8 

14.4 

3.4 

34.1 

27.9 

10.6 

8.4 

26.9 

7.8 

14.0 

24.5 
7.3 
34.0 
33.6 
39.6 
8.1 
26.7 
10.3 
15.3 

24.7 

2.7 
21.6 
18.8 

5  5 

34  1 

36.0 
33  5 

Fort  Worth 

.7 

12.9 

4.4 

8.3 

3  4 

28  2 

8  4 

17  0 

39  9 

Oklahoma  City 

2.1 
7.9 

23.5 
4.5 

20.3 

32.9 
9.2 
5.6 
2.7 

13.8 

3.7 
8.4 
20.2 
20.4 
19.3 
34.1 
14.7 

~"~4.~9~ 
16.5 

6.3 

10.0 

6.4 
20.7 
20.0 
16.6 
33.2 
15.7 

6.6 

23.2 
22.6 
15.5 
34.3 

14.0 

6  6 

23  5 

Pittsburgh 

29.6 

16.2 

25.7 

7.9 

112 

South  St   Paul ...  .      -_. 

34.6 

16.3 

Sioux  Falls _  

5.8 
16.0 

6.6 

16.5 

8.9 

8.7 

17  1 

1  Allowance  was  made  as  far  as  possible  for  animals  received  at  the  different  markets  but  not  sold  because 
of  being  billed  direct  to  packers  or  being  billed  to  some  market  further  east. 

2  Subject  to  revision. 

ASSOCIATIONS  MARKETING  NUTS 

The  40  farmers'  associations  engaged  in  marketing  nuts  coopera- 
tively had  an  estimated  membership  in  1928  of  15,000  and  trans- 
acted business  to  the  amount  of  $14,600,000  during  the  1927-28 
marketing  season.  Most  of  the  associations  were  located  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  were  several  associations  in  Oregon  handling  walnuts 
and  two  associations  in  California  marketing  almonds.  There  are 
three  associations  in  Georgia  for  the  marketing  of  pecans  and  one 
association  in  Texas.  Only  one  of  the  three  associations  marketing- 
peanuts  five  years  ago  is  still  functioning.  It  is  the  Peanut  Growers' 
Association,  Suffolk,  Va.  The  quantities  of  almonds,  walnuts,  and 
pecans  marketed  since  1920  by  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange,  San  Francisco,  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Los  Angeles,  and  the  National  Pecan  Growers'  Exchange, 
Albany,  Ga.,  are  given  in  Table  32  along  with  the  percentages  which 
these  quantities  are  of  the  total  quantities  produced  in  the  United 
States  as  reported  in  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.6  (Tables  32 
and  33.) 

Table  32. — Almonds,  walnuts,  and  pecans  received  by  specified  associations  and 
percentages  which  receipts   were  of  total  production,   1920-21   to   1929-30 a 


Marketing  season 

Almonds  b 

Wa]nuts  <■■ 

Pecans  d 

1920-21  

Pounds 
8, 851,  339 

8,  731, 104 
11,485,135 
13,896,405 
10,  228,  227 

9,  602,  908 
23,  740,  362 
14,  772,  655 
18,  664,  685 

5,116,000 

Per  cent 
80.5 
72.8 
67.6 
63.2 
63.9 
64.0 
74.2 
61.6 
68.1 
98.4 

Pounds 
32,  867,  634 
30,  531, 852 
40,111,800 
39,  753,  760 
34,  975, 100 
48, 160, 170 
18,  834,  000 
70, 190,  000 
42, 101,  000 
55,  460,  000 

Per  cent 
78.3 
78.3 
74.3 
79.5 
77.7 
66.9 
62.8 
68.8 
84.2 
71.1 

Pounds 

Per  cent 

1921-22 

1922-23  . 

270,  573 

1,151,737 

295,312 

1,  283, 876 

2,  303.  720 
430,  336 

2,  757, 036 
720, 138 

1923-24 

1924-25  

1925-26 

3.4 

1926-27 

2.8 

1927-28 

1.4 

1928-29  . 

4.6 

1929-30 

1.9 

°  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1928:  Table  165,  almonds  and  walnuts;  Table  166,  pecans. 
'"  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
<=  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
J  Received  by  National  Pecan  Growers'  Exchange,  Albany,  Ga. 

6  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Agricultural  Statistics.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Year- 
book, 1928,  p.  788. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Ninety  associations  marketing  poultry  or  eggs  or  both  (fig.  13)  had 
an  estimated  membership  in  1928  of  50,000  and  handled  business  to 
the  amount  of  $40,000,000  during  1927-28.  The  largest  number  of 
associations  was  in  Minnesota.  Six  associations  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington had  the  largest  estimated  memberships.  The  largest  estimated 
business  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  poultry  products  for  any 
State  was  $11,800,000,  reported  by  eight  associations  in  Missouri. 

Since  1928  data  have  been  collected  for  139  associations  in  32  States 
engaged  in  receiving  and  marketing  eggs  or  poultry  or  both.  Of 
these,  34  are  strictly  egg-marketing  organizations,  16  are  primarily 
engaged  in  marketing  live  poultry,  and  16  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
dressed  poultry.  Sixty-six  associations  are  handling  both  eggs  and 
poultry;  four  associations  are  hatching  and  marketing  baby  chicks, 
and  two  organizations  market  ducks  only. 


Figure  13. — Cooperative  Egg-Marketing  Associations,  1929 

Egg-marketing  organizations  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  independent  associations,  which  serve  the  poultry- 
producers  of  the  contiguous  territory,  and  sales  agencies  located  in  the  larger  markets  which  serve  inde- 
pendent associations  and  large  consignors. 

A  larger  quantity  of  eggs  has  been  handled  cooperatively  each  year 
since  1920  and  total  egg  sales  have  increased  greatly.  Five  associa- 
tions for  which  data  are  available  for  1920  handled  over  700,000  cases 
of  eggs,  with  a  sales  value  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  Reports  from  about 
50  associations  for  1928  indicate  that  more  than  4,000,000  cases  of 
eggs,  with  a  sales  value  of  almost  $40,000,000,  were  marketed  through 
the  cooperatives.     (Table  34.) 

Included  in  the  following  figures  for  eggs  are  108,015  cases  which 
were  received  and  marketed  by  the  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.), 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  during  1928.  Most  of  these  eggs  were  delivered 
by  farmers  to  member  creameries  of  the  Land  O'Lakes  organization 
and  were  forwarded  by  the  creameries  to  the  overhead  organization 
for  marketing. 
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Table  34. — Eggs:  Receipts   and  sales   by   associations   reporting,    1920-1928 


Year 

Associa- 
tions 
reporting 
receipts 

Eggs 
received 

Associa- 
tions 

reporting 
sales 

Value  of 
sales 

1920                                       

Number 
5 
8 
13 
19 
42 
51 
48 
29 
53 

Cases 

736,  257 
1, 196,  773 
1,  297,  621 

1,  683,  041 
2, 147,  788 

2,  649,  086 
2, 992,  314 

3,  213,  570 
4, 140,  466 

Number 

4 

6 

9 

11 

41 

52 

48 

29 

51 

Dollars 
9,  796,  396 

1921                              -     -  - 

10,  480, 165 

1922                                       -- 

11,  435,  272 

1923                                                             ..  .     

13,  803,  058 

1924                                             -     -  -  - -- -  ---  --- 

24,  303,  487 

1925                                         

28, 180,  032 

1926                                                                    - -- 

28,  858,  919 

1927     

25,  948,  274 

1928                                                     -  

39,  564,  224 

Live  poultry  received  and  marketed  by  cooperative  associations  has 
been  reported  since  1920.  One  association  transacted  a  business  of 
$46,361  in  1920;  and  in  1928,  38  associations  reported  receiving  over 
15,500,000  pounds  of  live  poultry  with  a  sales  value  of  over  $3,600,000. 
(Table  35.) 


Table  35. 


-Live  poultry:  Receipts  and  value  of  sales  by  associations  reporting, 
1920- 


Year 

Associa- 
tions 
reporting 
receipts 

Poultry 

received 

Associa- 
tions 

reporting 
sales 

Value  of 

sales 

1920 

Number 

Pounds 

Number 

1 

2 

4 

5 

25 

30 

33 

20 

39 

Dollars 
46, 361 

1921 

1 
3 
6 

25 
27 
30 
17 
38 

737,  361 
1,  103,  215 
4,  540,  039 
12,  879,  971 
12,  263,  541 
17,  649, 154 
13, 179,  451 
15,  512,  261 

217,  684 

1922 

303,  783 

1923                                                                

540,  302 

1924 

3,  026,  408 

1925..                                         

2,  818,  808 

1926 

3,  959,  924 

1927 

2, 926,  893 

1928... 

3,  647,  217 

Data  collected  so  far  indicate  that  one  association  was  marketing 
dressed  poultry  in  1922  and  that  the  sales  for  that  year  amounted 
to  $134,867.  Twenty-two  associations  operating  in  1928  reported 
handling  10,528,107  pounds  of  poultry  which  had  a  sales  value  of 
$3,334,434.     (Table  36.) 

Table  36. — Dressed  poultry:  Quantities  handled  and  value  of  sales  by  associations 

reporting,  1922-1928 


Year 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 
receipts 

Dressed 
poultry 
received 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 
sales 

Value  of 

sales 

1922 

Number 

Pounds 

Number 
1 
3 
10 
16 
20 
15 
22 

Dollars 
134,  867 
469,  000 

1923 

3 
9 
14 
20 
14 
22 

994,  254 
3,  552,  428 
12,  163,  075 
20,  484,  622 
7,  316,  708 
10,  528,  107 

1924 . 

1,  029,  078 
3,  656, 426 

1925 

1926 

6,  089, 599 

1927 . 

2,  427,  538 

1928 

3,  334,  434 
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In  addition  to  the  poultry  products  handled  by  the  associations 
listed  as  egg  and  poultry  marketing  organizations  an  unknown  quan- 
tity— not  a  large  quantity — is  received  and  marketed  each  year  as  a 
side-line  activity  by  farmers'  stores,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  live- 
stock, shipping  associations,  and  other  organizations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  eggs  marketed  cooperatively  are  handled 
through  a  few  large-scale  organizations.  (Table  37.)  Because  of 
this  fact,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  hint  as  to  the  trend  in  this  phase  of 
cooperative  marketing  by  noting  the  figures  for  a  representative 
group  of  the  larger  associations.  Egg  receipts  for  six  associations  for 
the  years  since  1920  increased  from  727  242  to  2,840,094  cases,  or  290 
per  cent.      (Table  37.) 

Table  37. — Eggs  marketed  by  six  of  the  larger  cooperative  associations,  compared 
with  index  of  receipts  at  five  markets,  1920-1928  * 


Year 

Eggs  marketed  by 
six  associations 

Receipts 

at  five 

markets 2 

1920 

Cases 

727,  242 
1, 158,  879 
1, 171,  069 
1,  297,  437 
1,  396,  023 
1,  704,  820 

1,  996,  785 

2,  361,  292 
2,  840,  094 

Per  cent 
100.0 
159.4 
161.0 
178.4 
192.0 
234.  4 
274.6 
324.7 
390.5 

Per  cent 
100.0 

1921 

115.9 

1922.   

123.7 

1923 

128.9 

1924         -          .     

119.0 

1925 

120.0 

1926 

119. 8 

1927..   

125.2 

1928 

124.6 

1  1920  receipts  =100. 

2  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  (1920  receipts=  100). 

The  increase  of  egg  receipts  at  the  five  leading  markets  for  the 
same  period  of  years  was  24.6  per  cent.  These  figures  clearly 
indicate  that  the  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  largest  of  the  active  associations  is  the  Poultry  Producers  of 
Central  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  association  second 
in  importance  is  the  Washington  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 
Association,  Seattle,  Wash.     (Table  38.) 


Table  38. — Egg  receipts  by  large-scale  cooperative 

1920-1929 

marketing  associations 

, 

Association                                           Address 

Year 

organ- 
ized 

Eggs  received  in— 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Association- 
Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  California 
(Inc.). 

Poultry  Producers  of  San  Diego  (Inc.) 

Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California. ._ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

do 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Caldwell,  Idaho 

1910 
1916 

1917 
1916 
1924 
1924 

1921 

1920 
1922 
1920 
1920 
1921 

1920 
1923 

1917 

1922 

Cases 

346 

136,  748 

44,  785 
460,  303 

Cases 

226 

156,  781 

70,500 
662,  598 

Cases 

137,_973 

78,  464 
618,  475 

Cases 
12,  055 
158,  705 

94, 151 
631,  021 

Lake  Region  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

do -..- 

Chillicothe,  Mo 

Exchange  (Inc.). 
Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.) 

— (i)— 

(») 

(2) 

0) 
(2) 

93,  592 

Do 

Sedalia,  Mo 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

68,  487 

(2) 

(3) 

47,253 

69,  873 

(2) 

Do 

Springfield,  Mo.  _ 

(2) 

Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

66,929 
75,  370 

Utah    Poultry    Producers'    Cooperative 

Association. 
Washington  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 

Association. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 
Seattle,  Wash  . 

(2) 

85,060 

200,287 

266,284 
134,000 

326,  135 

New  York,  N.  Y 

373,  743 

i  Egg  business  not  reported. 


2  Information  not  available. 


3  Sales  agency 
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Table  38. — Egg  receipts  by  large-scale  cooperative  marketing  associations, 
1920-1929 — Continued 


Association 


Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Association 

Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  California  (Inc.)- 

Poultry  Producers  of  San  Diego  (Inc.) 

Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California 

Idaho  Egg  Producers 

Lake    Region    Cooperative    Egg    and    Poultry 

Exchange  (Inc.) 

Land  O' Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.) 

Producers'  Produce  Co.  (Inc.) 

Producers'  Produce  Co 

Do 

Do 

Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Producers'  Association. 

Pacific  Cooperative  Poultry  Producers 

Utah  Poultry  Producers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  

Washington    Cooperative    Egg    and    Poultry 

Association 

Pacific  Egg  Producers'  Cooperative  (Inc.)4 


Eggs  received  in— 


Cases 
73,  508 

139,  000 
82,  171 

627,  477 
27,  022 

21,  954 

0) 

91,  318 


66,  659 
73,  471 
70,  000 
100,  755 

130,  536 

373, 112 

501,  596 


1925 


Cases 
66,815 

122,  048 
70,  474 

782,  062 
35, 860 

160,  894 
10,  446 
80,  512 


69,  696 
143,  246 

41,  580 
132,  331 

105,  066 

531,  090 
729,  006 


1926 


Cases 
68,  635 
91,  107 
56,060 

869,  324 
38,  817 

137,  468 

(») 

127,  715 
29,923 
84,  336 

194,  120 
35,  927 

170,  669 

114,  952 

740,  990 
906,  557 


1927 


Cases 
74,  376 
79,  900 
42,  662 

977,  117 
52, 127 

(4) 

0 
170,  308 

40,  193 
104,277 
270,  241 

(3) 
226,  751 

169,  200 


Cases 
85,  948 
118,857 
39,  543 
1,  233,  482 
70, 146 

(4) 

108,  015 
153,  963 

36,  723 

63,045 
300,  238 

(3) 
300,  000 

239,  972 

1,  081,  354 
1,440,112 


Cases 
60,  432 
126,  693 
30, 230 
1,  346,  704 
56,002 


151,  090 
32,  108 
59,  843 

303,  549 


241.  277 


325, 


1,  091,  579 
1,  340,  324 


Egg  business  not  reported. 


3  Sales  agency. 


i  Out  of  business. 


The  Pacific  Egg  Producers'  Cooperative  (Inc.),  a  sales  agency 
created,  owned,  and  controlled  by  producers'  associations  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  operates  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Sales 
are  made  direct  to  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  large  consumers;  a  daily 
egg  auction  is  conducted,  and  sales  are  made  in  the  larger  eastern 
cities  through  branches.  In  1929,  1,340,324  cases  of  eggs  were 
handled. 

Cooperative  poultry  marketing  on  a  large  scale  is  of  rather  recent 
development.  Approximately  15,000,000  pounds  of  live  poultry 
was  marketed  by  38  associations  reporting  for  1928  and  about 
11,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  poultry  was  marketed  by  22  associations 
during  the  same  year.  The  activity  of  nine  of  the  associations  han- 
dling live  poultry  and  for  which  data  are  available  is  indicated  by 
Table  39.  Most  of  the  poultry-marketing  associations  are  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  greatest  activity  is  in 
Missouri.  (Fig.  14.)  Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of 
collective  enterprises  for  the  handling  of  turkeys  has  developed  in  the 
Mountain  States.  A  recent  estimate  gives  the  number  as  60  organiza- 
tions. 
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Figure  14.— Poultry  Marketing  associations,  1929 

Some  associations  market  only  live  poultry  and  some  market  only  dressed  poultry,  but  many  asso- 
ciations are  engaged  in  receiving,  preparing  for  market,  and  marketing  both  live  and  dressed 
poultry. 

Table  39. — Live  poultry  handled  by  specified  associations,  1921—1929 


Association 

Address 

Year 
or- 
gan- 
ized 

Live  poult 
handled  in 

ry 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Freeborn  County  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Chillicothe  Mo 

Kirkville,  Mo 

Medill,  Mo 

1924 

1923 

1920 
1922 
1921 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1923 

Pounds 

[Pounds 

Pounds 

Producers'  Association. 
Twin  City  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Asso- 

- 

ciation. 
Producers'  Produce  Co.  (Inc.) 

928,839 

Producers'  Produce  Co 

Do 

782,  512 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

879,  350 

Producers'  Ccld  Storage  Co     -._.     _.. 

Shelbina,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Baldwin,  Wis~ 

737, 361 

905, 890 

879,  663 

St.  Croix  Cooperative  Poultrv  and  Egg  Associa- 

231,268 

tion. 

Freeborn  County  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry 

Producers'  Association 

Twin  City  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation   

Producers'  Produce  Co.  (Inc.) 

Producers'  Produce  Co 

Do 

Farmers'  Produce  Co 

Producers'  Produce  Co 

Producers'  Cold  Storage  Co 

Producers'  Produce  Co 

Utah  Poultry  Producers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  

St.  Croix  Cooperative  Poultry  and  Egg  Associa- 
tion  -. 


Live  poultry  handled  in- 


1924      ;      1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 


Pounds 
288,124 


80,  857 
1,125,954 


640,  014 
927,  691 

1,  000,  000 
675,  660 

2,  352,  677 

111,374 
248,  887 


Pounds 
224,  324 


193,  845 
928,  601 


228,  579 
887,  734 


851,  745 
2,  500,  000 


Pounds 
115,  930 

126,  822 

1,  390,  856 

654, 134 

445,719 

1, 159,  246 


Pounds 


208,  735 


457, 104 
3,  927,  312 

245,000 

97 


156,313 
1,  504,  516 
1,  267,  269 


1,  347,  599 

5,"445,"75l 

445,  239 

117,010 


Pounds 
137,  084 


3,  505,  517 

1,  093,  379 

814,  854 

951,  522 

1, 157, 802 


5,  375,  015 
719,238 
129, 129 


Pounds 


806,  552 
1, 106, 942 
1,  044,  277 
1,  202, 879 
1,  467, 106 

848, 972 
8,483,114 

1,219,906 

163,000 
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TOBACCO-MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Only  two  of  the  seven  large-scale  tobacco  associations  that  were 
functioning  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925  are  still  active.  These  are  the 
Maryland  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  organized 
in  1919,  and  the  Northern  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Tobacco  Pool, 
Madison,  Wis.,  organized  in  1922.  (Table  40.)  Reorganization  in 
some  of  the  areas  where  cooperatives  have  ceased  to  operate  is  under 
way  at  this  time. 

Table  40. — Tobacco,  marketing  associations,  year  of  organization,  and  quantities 
of  tobacco  received,  1919-20  to  1928-29 


Association 

Year 
or- 

Tobacco handled  in— 

gan- 
ized 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Maryland  Tobacco  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooper- 
ative Association. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Lexington,  Ky.1 

Raleigh,  N.  C.a 

Hopkinsville,  Ky... 

Hartford,  Conn 

Madison,  Wis 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1919 
1921 
1922 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1923 

Pounds 
6, 533, 100 

Pounds 
8, 088,  600 

Pounds 
9, 500, 000 

119, 914,  613 

Pounds 
14,  700, 000 

197, 009, 743 

163,  590,  069 

Association     (Virginia,     North 

Carolina,  South  Carolina.) 
Dark  Tobacco  Growers'  Coopera- 
tive Association. 
Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Asso- 

tion. 
Northern  Wisconsin  Cooperative 

Tobacco  Pool. 
Miami  Valley  Tobacco  Growers' 

Cooperative  Association. 

175,  057,  787 

26,  901,  714 

30,  631,  245 

Total           

6,  533, 100 

8, 088, 600 

129,  414,  613 

607, 890,  558 

Association 

Tobacco  handled  in — 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

192S-29 

Maryland  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 

Pounds 
15, 143, 000 

245,  443,  006 

180, 137,  952 

173,  568,  632 

35,  311,  079 

31, 059,  012 

19,  742,  000 

Pounds 
13,  266,  390 

171, 403,  690 

103, 841, 300 

90,  391, 821 

30,  740,  308 

15,  728, 150 

5,  051,  622 

Pounds 
12, 867,  655 

135,  590, 170 

83,  633,  674 

(3) 
26, 428,  254 
18, 098,  383 

(<) 

Pounds 
11, 176, 930 

118, 359, 923 

(') 

46, 983,  000 

(4) 
11,  743,  322 

Pounds 
11, 043,  78C 

(3) 

Pounds 
9,  021, 180 

Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative 

(3) 

Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation  (Virginia,  North   Carolina, 
South  Carolina) .  ._. 

Dark  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association..    ....        ..     . 

(4) 

Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Associa- 

Northern  Wisconsin  Cooperative  To- 
bacco Pool.-     .  . ..     _.     . 

10,  761, 146 

17, 170,  944 

Miami  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Co- 

Total.. 

700,  404,  681 

430,  423.  281 

276.  618.  136 

188,  263, 175 

21, 804,  926 

26, 192, 124 

1  Reported  by  Elsinger,  V.,  the  burley  tobacco  growers'  experiment. 
Vol.  II,  p.  583,  1928. 

2  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3  Not  operating. 

4  Out  of  business. 


In  American  Cooperation, 


The  Maryland  association  has  handled  111,340,635  pounds  of 
tobacco  during  the  10  marketing  seasons  that  it  has  been  operating, 
and  the  northern  Wisconsin  pool  has  marketed  135,192,202  pounds  of 
tobacco  since  it  began  functioning  with  the  crop  of  1922. 

The  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  organized  in  1921,  handled  tobacco  of  that  crop  and  the  five 
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succeeding  crops.  The  crops  for  the  years  1921-1925  were  handled 
on  a  pool  basis;  that  is,  all  members  received  returns  based  on  the 
average  sale  price  for  tobacco  of  the  same  quality.  The  total  quan- 
tity in  the  five  pools  was  869,361,222  pounds.  The  1926  crop  was 
handled  on  a  commission  basis,  sales  being  made  for  members  over 
auction  floors  operated  by  the  association.  Members  sold  118,359,- 
923  pounds  through  the  association.  The  108,000  members  belong- 
ing to  this  association  made  it  the  largest  of  the  cooperatives  yet 
formed  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  members  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  (known 
also  as  the  Tri-State  Association)  were  under  contract  to  deliver 
five  crops  of  tobacco,  the  association  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
after  four  crops  had  been  marketed.  A  total  of  531,202,995  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  received  from  growers.  The  organization  had  a 
membership  of  97,000  at  one  time,  making  it  the  second  largest 
association  in  the  history  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  this  country. 

The  Dark  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  was  formed  in  1922  and  had  signed  contracts  to  the  number 
of  71,000.  It  received  and  marketed  tobacco  grown  in  1922,  1923, 
and  1924.  Owing  to  lack  of  support  from  its  members,  the  associa- 
tion released  them  from  delivering  the  1925  crop.  In  the  1926-27 
season  the  organization  handled  46,983,000  pounds  of  tobacco  of  the 
1926  crop.  All  together,  a  total  of  486,001,240  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  marketed  through  the  cooperative. 

Tobacco  growers  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  formed  in  1922 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Association,  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  operated  for  four  seasons  and  handled  119,381,355  pounds  of 
tobacco.  This  association,  which  had  a  membership  of  about  5,000, 
went  out  of  business  on  vote  of  its  board  of  directors,  the  member- 
ship sustaining  the  action  of  the  directors. 

The  Miami  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  operated  for  two  seasons,  1923-24  and  1924-25.  It 
had  a  membership  of  nearly  5,000  and  handled  24,793,622  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

The  number  of  associations  operating  during  the  marketing 
seasons  since  1919  has  varied  from  one  to  seven.  The  estimated 
membership  was  3,330  in  the  1919-20  season  and  294,000  in  the  1924- 
25  season.  Less  than  7,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  of  the  1919  crop 
was  handled  and  more  than  700,000,000  pounds  of  the  1923  crop. 
(Table  41.) 

Table  41. — Number  of  tobacco  associations  operating,  estimated  membership,  and 
tobacco  marketed,  1919-20  to  1927-28 


Marketing  season 


Associa- 

Estimated 

tions  oper- 

member- 

ating 

ship 

1 

3,330 

1 

3,400 

2 

59,  000 

6 

215,  000 

7 

271,000 

7 

294,000 

0 

223,000 

4 

162,000 

2 

11,000 

Tobacco 
marketed  JL 


1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 


Pounds 
6,  533, 100 
8,  088,  600 
129,  414,  613 
607,  890,  558 
700,  404,  681 
430,  423,  281 
276,  618, 136 
188,  263, 175 

21.  804,  926 
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WOOL-MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Cooperative  wool  marketing  was  at  flood  tide  in  1925  and  1926. 
More  wool  producers  were  interested  in  the  cooperative  method  of 
marketing  in  1925  than  in  any  previous  or  any  succeeding  year,  and 
more  wool  was  marketed  through  cooperatives  in  1926  than  in  any 
other  year  before  or  since.  The  probable  reason  that  the  peak  year 
for  quantity  was  1926  instead  of  1925  is  that  the  wool  clip  of  1926 
was  considerably  larger  than  for  the  preceding  year.     (Table  42.) 

Table  42. — Consignors,  wool  marketed,  and  sales  value  for  associations  reporting, 

1920-1928 


Consignors 

Wool  marketed 

Sales  value 

Year 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 

Total 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 

Total 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 

Total 

1920 

Number 
12 
19 
28 
33 
39 
45 
48 
43 
55 

Number 
17, 869 
21, 470 
15, 151 
21,  868 
21,  347 
24,  391 
26,  464 
12,  854 
16,  541 

Number 
12 
23 
40 
45 
53 
52 
55 
54 
62 

Pounds 
6, 101, 042 
12,  579,  634 
10,119,991 
18,  024,  306 
16,  634,  634 

24,  015,  984 

25,  026,  935 
21,  731, 142 
15,  738,  239 

Number 
14 
27 
38 
43 
53 
52 
55 
55 
55 

Dollars 
2,  054,  478 

1921    

3,  757,  062 

1922 

4,  010,  913 

1923 

8,  660,  932 

1924 

6,  952, 166 

1925     

9, 391,  341 

1926 

7,  590,  854 

1927 

4,  796,  073 

1928 

2,  460,  439 

There  has  been  a  considerable  shift  in  the  area  represented  by  cooper- 
ative wool  marketing  since  1920.  In  that  year  only  21  per  cent  of  the 
wool  sold  through  cooperative  channels  was  produced  west  of  the 
States  reaching  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana.  The  following  year 
31  per  cent  of  the  wool  to  be  marketed  cooperatively  came  from  the 
States  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the 
Pacific  coast  region.  In  1922,  41  per  cent  of  the  wool  was  from  the 
Western  States;  in  1923,  51  per  cent;  in  1924,  55  per  cent;  in  1925, 
69  per  cent;  in  1926,  70  per  cent;  and  in  1927,  73  per  cent.  In 
seven  years  cooperative  wool  marketing  shifted  from  the  Eastern  to 
the  Western  States. 

Large  and  small  there  are  now  about  100  associations  that  are 
primarily  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  wool.  These  organizations 
are  located  in  most  of  the  States  except  those  making  the  Cotton  Belt. 
(Fig.  15.)  They  handle  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually. 
The  greater  part  of  this  quantity  is  received  and  marketed  by  indepen- 
dently operated  associations,  sometimes  covering  an  entire  State  or 
parts  of  adjoining  States.  (Table  43.)  Two  of  the  large  associations 
have  their  own  centrally  located  warehouses,  grade  the  fleeces  received, 
and  sell  even-running  lots  of  wool  to  wholesale  dealers  and  mill  buyers. 
These  two  associations  handled  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  wool 
marketed  cooperatively.  In  several  instances  the  larger  associations 
act  as  sales  agencies  for  smaller  organizations,  receiving  the  fleeces  of 
the  members  of  the  smaller  organizations,  grading  it,  and  selling  the 
wool  along  with  that  delivered  by  their  own  members. 
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Table  43. — Wool  received  by  the  larger  wool-marketing  associations,  1920-1929 


Association 

Address 

Year 
organ- 
ized 

^  Wool  received 

1920  clip 

1921  clip 

1922  clip 

1923  clip 

Colorado  Wool  Marketing  Asso- 

Denver, Colo 

1927 

1924 

1894 

1919 

1922 

1921 

1923 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1921 
1920 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

ciation. 
Consolidated  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 

Hotchkiss, Colo 

ciation. 
Saguache  Mutual  Wool  Associa- 

Saguache, Colo 

500, 000 

385,  585 
565, 354 

496  132 

tion. 
Iowa  Fleece  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 

Bloomfield, Iowa 

Wabasha,  Minn ... 

825, 000 

350,  000 

400,  000 

3, 000,  000 

475,  000 

415,  000 

3,  744,  000 

1,  942,  248 

ciation. 
Minnesota      Cooperative      Wool 

Growers'  Association  (Inc.). 
Stillwater   County  Woolgrowers' 

Association. 
Montana  Wool  Cooperative  Mar- 

Columbus, Mont 

Helena,  Mont— 

250, 000 

300, 000 

350, 000 

keting  Association. 
New  York  State  Sheep  Growers' 

Cooperative  Association  (Inc.). 
North  Dakota  Cooperative  Wool 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

411, 929 

815, 347 

1,  987,  000 

615, 123 

400, 000 

6,  227,  000 

1,  589,  089 
730, 000 

123,  031 

532,  821 

160, 071 

2,  725, 000 

977,  377 
520, 000 

135,  877 
900,  000 
600, 000 

Marketing  Association. 
Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Cooperative 

Association.! 
Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  Growers. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Cooperative    Wool     Growers    of 

South  Dakota. 
Tennessee  Wool  Pools _ 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

1,  280, 000 
92,  750 

1,  520, 000 

248,  308 
1, 000,  000 

Jericho  Pool 

Fountain  Green,  Utah.. 
Manti,  Utah 

1917 

Manti  Wool  Pool... 

700,  000 
300, 000 

Pullman,  W.  Va 

1923 
1909 
1924 
1921 
1925 

Growers'  Association. 
Wisconsin    Cooperative    Equity 

Wool  Marketing  Association. 
Wyoming  Wool  Cooperative  Mar- 

232, 518 

65,  696 

McKinley,  Wyo 

Red  Bluff,  Calif 

keting  Association. 

668,  000 

589,  387 

867,  500 

house  Co.3 
National  Wool  Exchange  2 

Association 


Wool  received 


1924  clip   1925  clip   1926  clip   1927  clip   1928  clip    1929  clip 


Colorado  Wool  Marketing  Association 

Consolidated  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Saguache  Mutual  Wool  Association 

Iowa  Fleece  Wool  Growers'  Association 

Minnesota  Cooperative  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) 

Stillwater  County  Woolgrowers'  Association... 
Montana  Wool  Cooperative  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation  

New  York  State  Sheep  Growers'  Cooperative 

Association  (Inc.) 

North  Dakota  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing 

Association 

Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  1. 

Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  Growers 

Cooperative  Wool  Growers  of  South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  Wool  Pools 

Jericho  Pool 

Manti  Wool  Pool.. 

West  Virginia  Cooperative  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation  

Wisconsin  Cooperative  Equity  Wool  Market- 
ing Association 

Wyoming  Wool  Cooperative  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation  

Northern  California  Wool  Warehouse  Co  2 

National  Wool  Exchange  2 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


110,000 
348, 007 
401,  839 

248,  717 
425,  000 

350, 000 

477,  883 

248, 920 
542,000 
,  855, 818 
550,  000 

249,  223 
000, 000 
750,  000 

227,  685 

62, 811 

,  637, 000 
,  183.  000 


225, 000 


200, 000 


Pounds 
1, 209,  231 


522,  348 
600, 000 


250, 000 


552,  397 
750, 000 


Pounds 
960, 000 

(3) 
392,  563 


Pounds 
1, 622, 000 
155,000 


2, 500, 000  4, 500,  000 
617,  467     448,  731 


254, 947 
555,  852 
132,  901 
601,  000 
157,  589 
900,000 
750,  000 

178, 000 

65,404 

3,  226,  570 

939, 000 

2, 905,  325 


527, 130 
4, 060, 465 
5, 000, 000 
725, 000 
229,  664 
990,  000 
596,  700 

250,  000 

141, 149 

2,676,153 
1, 050, 000 
8, 931, 044 


612,  511 
780, 000 

5, 025,  000 

224, 931 

242, 824 

3,  221,  039 

4,  870,  000 
173, 007 
256,  044 

1, 000, 000 
550, 000 

382,  000 

143, 000 

1, 320, 994 

7~969~359 


926, 107 
900,  000 

,  500, 000 

216,  651 

222,  200 
,  975, 000 
,  093,  585 

282,  919 

261,  216 
,  000, 000 

405,  000 

22,  650 
135, 000 
,315,873 
"  134,"  929 


560, 000 

'   804,789 
985, 000 

6, 400, 000 

212,000 

1,  300, 000 
3.  832,  624 

4  5;  058,  602 

2,  200,  000 
457,  897 


4,  060, 925 

976,  224 

18, 000, 000 


1  Includes  wool  handled    for   Indiana  Wool   Growers'  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Farm  Bureau  Wool  Pool,  Lansing,  Mich. 

2  Sales  agency. 

3  Not  available. 

i  Including  389,583  pounds  of  mohair. 


and  Michigan 
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In  New  York  State  wool  is  marketed  cooperatively  through  a  federa- 
tion of  about  25  affiliated  units.  In  Massachusetts  a  group  of  8 
county  pools  is  operating  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  Tennessee  wool  is  marketed  by  32  county 
units,  and  Virginia  wool  by  18  units,  operating  under  extension 
service  leadership. 

Terminal  market  sales  agencies  receive  shipments  of  wool  from 
cooperative  associations,  county  pools,  and  individual  growers.  They 
sell  the  wool  and  return  to  the  shippers  the  proceeds  of  sales  minus 
operating  expenses.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  cooperative 
clip  is  sold  through  such  a  sales  agency  operating  on  the  Boston 
market. 

A  small  quantity  of  wool  is  received  by  other  than  wool  asso- 
ciations and  handled  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Farmers'  elevators  and 
livestock-shipping  associations  occasionally  handle  wool   as  a  side 
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Figure  15. — Cooperative  Wool-Marketing  Associations,  1929 

Wool  is  marketed  cooperatively  by  independent  associations,  by  federations  of  local  associations,  by 
pools  functioning  under  supervision  of  some  coordinating  agencies,  and  by  sales  agencies  established  in 
central  markets. 

line,  as  do  some  of  the  associations  engaged  primarily  as  organ- 
izations for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  crop  marketed  through  cooperative 
channels  has  varied  from  2.5  per  cent  in  1920  to  9.8  per  cent  in  1925. 
The  percentages  for  the  several  years  are  as  follows:  1920,  2.5  per 
cent;  1921,5.4;  1922,4.6;  1923,8;  1924,7.1;  1925,9.8;  1926,9.6; 
1927,  7.7;  1928,  5.3. 

The  quantity  of  wool  marketed  cooperatively  per  consignor  has 
varied  from  less  than  400  pounds  in  1920  to  more  than  1,000  pounds  in 
1927.  The  average  quantity  for  the  more  than  50  associations  which 
have  reported  both  number  of  consignors  and  pounds  of  wool  for  all  or 
part  of  the  years  since  1920  is  686  pounds.     (Table  44.) 

The  largest  quantity  of  wool  per  consignor  for  the  1928  clip  31,330 
pounds,  was  reported  by  the  Wyoming  Wool  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association,  McKinley,  Wyo.  The  second  largest  average,  16,356 
pounds,  was  reported  by  the  Saguache  Mutual  Wool   Association, 
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Saguache,  Colo.  Some  of  the  other  averages  were:  Two  associations 
in  Utah,  6,428  pounds;  5  associations  in  Montana,  2,387  pounds; 
North  Dakota  Cooperative  Wool  Marketing  Association,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  1,157  pounds;  2  associations  in  Texas,  1,404  pounds; 
4  associations  in  Idaho,  1,118  pounds;  the  average  for  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association  was  486  pounds,  and  for  the  group 
of  associations  making  up  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers' 
Cooperative  Association  (Inc.)  it  was  361  pounds.  Nineteen  local 
associations  in  Pennsylvania  averaged  175  pounds  per  consignor  and 
the  county  pools  in  Tennessee  167  pounds  per  consignor. 


Table  44.- 

— Wool  handled  by  wool-marketing  associations  reporting  both  number  of 
consignors  and  quantity  consigned,  1920-1928 

Year 

Associa- 
tions re- 
porting 

Consignors 

Wool  handled 

Total 

Average  per 
consignor 

1920 

Number 
10 
18 
28 
33 
39 
45 
48 
41 
55 

Number 
17,  251 
21,  271 
15, 151 
21,  968 
21,  347 
24,  391 
26, 464 
12,  566 
16,  541 

Pounds 

5,  585,  406 
11,134,323 

7,  615,  424 
14, 197,  369 
13, 160,  249 

22,  271,  500 

23,  537,  739 
12,  781,  666 
11,  089,  091 

Pounds 
323.8 

1921 _             

523.5 

1922 

502.6 

1923 

646.3 

1924 

616.4 

1925                        _ 

913. 1 

1926...         

889.4 

1927 

1928...                                                                           

1,  017.  2 
670.4 

COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING 

An  increasingly  larger  portion  of  the  collective  purchasing  of  farm 
supplies  is  being  done  by  large-scale  associations  created  for  that 
purpose.  This  form  of  farmer-controlled  cooperative  activity  is 
largely  a  development  of  the  last  12  years.  Cooperative  buying, 
particularly  of  farm-home  necessities,  is  probably  an  older  form  of 
collective  action  than  cooperative  selling.  Many  of  the  early  attempts 
to  solve  economic  problems  took  the  form  of  buying  clubs  or  of 
prematurely  launched  cooperative  stores.  With  the  development  of 
the  selling  association,  cooperative  buying  became  an  important 
side-line  activity  and  has  continued  as  such  for  many  years.  Coopera- 
tive creameries,  cheese  factories,  livestock-shipping  associations,  and 
fruit-marketing  organizations  have  bought  at  wholesale  the  feeds, 
fertilizers,  seeds,  spray  materials,  and  other  supplies  needed  by  their 
members.  This  form  of  cooperative  activity,  which  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  to  $100,000,000  or  more,  is  now  being  supplemented  by 
the  activity  of  large-scale  highly  centralized  associations  operating 
on  practically  a  wholesale  basis. 

The  first  of  the  new  type  of  purchasing  associations,  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Supply  Co.  was  formed  in  1907  by  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  themselves  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  with  the  orchard 
and  packing  house  supplies  needed  to  carry  on  their  business.  This 
association  is  now  doing  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $10,000,000. 

In  1912  poultry  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  set  up  an 
association  to  buy  the  feeds  and  poultry  supplies  they  needed.  Four 
years  later  the  poultry  producers  about  San  Diego  created  a  pur- 
chasing organization;  and  the  Florida  fruit  growers  organized  an 
association  to  buy  fertilizers  and  orchard  and  packing-house  supplies. 
All  of  these  organizations  were  affiliated  with  marketing  associations. 
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In  1917  two  independent  efforts  for  the  buying  of  farm  supplies 
were  started — one  in  New  England,  the  other  in  Missouri.  The 
New  England  movement  has  developed  into  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  its  factories  for  manu- 
facturing farm  supplies  and  its  delivery  points  for  facilitating  the 
distribution  of  commodities  to  farmers.  Gross  sales  by  the  organiza- 
tion were  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  in  1928. 

The  Missouri  Farmers'  Association,  Columbia,  Mo.,  functioning 
through  about  400  local  farmers'  exchanges,  acts  as  a  buying  broker 
for  supplies  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

In  1920  the  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 
(Inc.),  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  buying  associations, 
was  organized.  The  association  has  its  own  factory  for  manufacturing 
dairy  feeds,  is  a  stockholder  in  a  fertilizer  plant,  operates  a  large 
seed  house,  and  is  the  controlling  factor  in  an  increasing  number  of 


Figure  16.— farmer's  Cooperative  Purchasing  Associations,  1929 

About  40  associations  are  engaged  in  cooperative  purchasing  in  a  large  way.  Some  of  these  oper- 
ate independently;  some  are  affiliated  with  the  farm  bureau,  the  farmers'  union,  or  State  eleva- 
tor associations;  some  are  affiliated  with  cooperative-marketing  associations. 

local  stores  for  the  distribution  of  the  farm  supplies  that  it  handles. 
Its  sales  for  1929  were  $19,177,907. 

Since  1920  nearly  a  dozen  large-scale  buying  associations  have 
been  set  up  by  the  State  farm  bureaus.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Service  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  had  sales  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  in  1929. 

At  least  four  large  purchasing  associations  are  affiliated  with  State 
unions  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America.  One  of  these,  the  Farmers'  Union  State  Exchange,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  has  been  functioning  since  1914.    Sales  for  1929  were  $2,001,725. 

Two  associations  are  affiliated  with  the  farmers'  elevator  move- 
ment. These  handle  chiefly  supplies  that  are  required  by  the  patrons 
of  the  4,000  farmers'  elevators. 

Information  regarding  40  of  the  large-scale  buying  associations, 
including  the  purchasing  departments  of  several  of  the  large  selling 
organizations,  has  been  collected  and  compiled.     (Table  45  and  fig.  16.) 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

August  16,  1930 


Secretary  of  Agriculture Arthur  M.  Hyde. 

Assistant  Secretary R.  W.  Dunlap. 

Director  of  Scientific  Work A.  F.  Woods. 

Directory  of  Regulatory  Work Walter  G.  Campbell. 

Director  of  Extension  Work C.  W.  Warburton. 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Business  Admin-  W.  W.  Stockberger. 
isiration. 

Director  of  Information M.  S.  Eisenhower. 

Solicitor E.  L.  Marshall. 

Weather  Bureau Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Animal  I?idustry John  R.  Mohler,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry O.  E.  Reed,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry William  A.  Taylor,  Chief. 

Forest  Service R.  Y.  Stuart,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils H.  G.  Knight,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Entomology C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration.  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief. 

Grain  Futures  Administration J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  Chief. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration Walter  G.  Campbell,  Director  of 

Regulatory  Work,  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations ,  Chief. 

Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work C.  B.  Smith,  Chief. 

Library Claribel  R.  Barnett,  Librarian. 


This  circular  is  a  contribution  from 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief. 
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